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tried to pick up all he could about battles, 

and he used to draw plans of battles upon an 

Wuen I was a boy, I lived with my father | old slate. 
and mother, in a little cottage, in a village} At last a change came over him—a sort of 
in Warwickshire. He was a farm labourer, | fever—and he grew desponding and unhappy. 
my mother had enough to do with her | He used to talk tome a great deal, but I could 
family: but at harvest and hay-time she| only feel very sorry for him, I’could say no- 
worked in the fields, and what she earned | thing to eomfort him. His mother, poor 
was a great help. She had a good many body, saw that all was not right, and feared 
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children; but one way or other, they ail | 
died except me and my brother. I think 
I should have gone like the rest; if it had 
not been for a neighbour’s son, named 
George, who was most uncommon kind to 
me, he helped my mother nurse me when | 
| I was ill of a fever, and he was good to me 
ever after. He was some years older than} 
me, and what made him take to me, I am 
| sure I cannot teil; but that I should love 
| him in return is no wonder at all. I wor- 
shipped him, and that is the only word to 
use for it. He used to tell me no end of| 
| stories about robbers and wild beasts ; but 
| above all about battles. He used to make 
| me windmills, and boats, and kites, and 
| gave me endless balls of string and knives; 
but what I cared for most of all, was, that he | 
| let me follow him about wherever he went, 
and take his dinner to him out in the fields, 
and sent me on all his errands. I felt very 
proud to go; for I would have laid myself 
down under his feet if he had wanted me. 
Though I was quite a little chap, he used to 
talk to me asif 1 were his equal. He told me 
how he hated a dull country life, and how he 
longed to go away, and to seek his fortune in | 
distant parts. 





He would have enlisted for a} 
soldier, if it had not been for his mother, 
who would have broken her heart. She was 
a meek good woman, who had beentyrannised 
over by a brutal husband, who had been 
groom to a gentleman. He broke his neck, 
trying to break in a vicious horse. Although, | 
being drunk at the time, it was his own 
fault, the gentleman pensioned the widow ; 
so that George had all the money he earned 
for himself. He did not take after his| 
father; but held himself aloof from the} 
other fellows in the village, and never set 
foot in an ale-house—not from pride, but 
because he took pleasure in other things. | 
He was always studying at one thing or| 


| other every leisure moment, especially he| 
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he would take after his father, she used to 
preach to him out of the catechism, and tell 
him, it was his duty to be content in the state 
of life to which he was born ; it was all very 
good, but not suitable to his case. He hated 
his occupation,and yet, oddly enough, it was 
only in his work he seemed to find any relief. 
He did as much as three men, and then asked 
for more. 

Well, the truth must come out at last 
—George turned poacher. Poaching is a 
breach of the law of the land. I say no more 
about that ; but I believe myself, that gentle- 
men who have a regular licence to shoot, and 
who preserve their own game, have not half 
the enjoyment in a whole season’s shooting, 


| that thereisin onenight’s good poaching. How- 


ever, yousee poaching has this drawback ;—the 
fellows who take to poaching, leave off honest 


| hard work ; they slink out of daylight, and 


haunt public-houses, and take to low idle 
habits of every kind. The love of adventure 
kills the habit of steady-going industry. 
They would do capitally out in the Aus- 
tralian bush, or at the diggings; but they 
plague the life out of churchwardens, over- 
seers, constables, and squires. So they make 
a mess of it, and get into trouble: which 
is a pity, for you would not believe what 
fine, likely young fellows many of them are 
to begin with. 

George, for his part, was too proud, and re- 
spected himself too much, to fall into disrepu- 
table ways. He never would take me with him; 
though, when I saw him preparing his tackle, 
and cleaning his gun, I used to beg very hard 
that he would let me go; but he was always 
quite stern and resolved. However, he used 
to let me help him take care of his things, and 
I wasvery proudtodothat. Wemadea hiding- 

lace under some furze bushes, where no 
Seapens would think of looking, and where 
everything could be kept quite dry. I had 
the charge of his dog, too—a knowing sen- 
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sible brute, who loved the sport as much as|impossible to keep the news from George’s 
his master: he was a strong lean yellow; mother, and you may fancy the misery it 
cross-bred dog, with long hair and a feather | caused. I was nearly frantic, and walked all 
tail; he knew as well as we did that he must | the way to the gaol in the next town, which 


keep quiet during the day; and, though I 
sometimes did my best to tice him, I could 
never prevail upon him to have a game of 
play. 
he would curl himself up, with his nose under 
his tail, and go off to sleep as sensible as a 


Yhristian; he knew that his master would | 


give him exercise enough at night. We had 
made a place for him to live in under the 
bushes close by where the tackle was kept, 


and we knew that nobody could meddle with | 


it so long as he was there. 

Things went on in this way for some 
months. George’s mother, who had always 
been ailing, fell into a kind of waste, 
and the doctors said she could not last long. 
George was always a good son, and he 
watched and waited on his mother like a 
woman. He would not have had her know 
anything of his going out at nights for the 


world ; and, though it was well known in| 


the village, the neighbours had too much 
good feeling to tell her. George was greatly 
cut up by his mother’s illness, but he told me 
that when she was taken he would not stay 


in the place a day, but would go for asoldier. I | 


nearly broke my heart when he said this, but 
he comforted me by saying, that he would send 
for me, and we should share our fortune to- 
gether. But this was not to be, 

One night a party of men asked George to 
head them on an expedition into the woods of 
Lord Capelcurry, where there was to bea battue 
the next day. Of course all the keepers were 
on the alert, but that was a temptation 
rather than not. George asked me to be 
with his mother for that evening, and to 
read to her to keep her from asking ques- 
tions. I consented; though I would much 
rather have gone with the party. 

I saw George go away, and then went 
to the cottage of his mother, to whom I told 
a natural story to account for his absence. 
She soon grew weary of the reading, and 
talked and maundered on about former 
days, before she was married, and about her 
first meeting with her husband, and how 
much he was in love with her, and what a 
good husband he had been before he was led 
astray by bad company. 
George ; but I was a good listener, and re- 
mained with her till she went to bed, and 
then I went home. Early the next morn- 
ing I was awakened by bad news: there had 
been a desperate affray with the poachers the 


| George. Of course I was not a 


As soon as he had eaten his dinner, | 


| 


| trial, 


I was thinking of 


| was fifteen miles off, in the hopes of seeing 

dmitted, but I 
learned that he was in the infirmary, and his 
wounds were doing well. I was nearly mad, 


| I could have beaten down the gates to get at 
| 


him ; and when TI was turned away, I thought 
I would set the town on fire to revenge him, 
Some friends of the other men who had been 
taken were very kind to me, and kept me 
from doing mischief to myself or any one 
else. 

There lived in the town a very clever 
man, who was looked up to as a sort of 
prisoner’s friend; for if a man got into 
trouble, Mr. Messent was always ready to 
take his part ; and he often gota prisoner off, 
when there had not seemed a chance in the 
world for him. We all went to him and 
told him our case. He spoke kindly, and 
seemed to be very sorry about George and the 
other men. He talked of the game laws in a 
way that was a real comfort to us, and we 
went home in better heart. All the village 
joined to help to pay the money for the de- 
fence. After Mr. Messent had been admitted 
to see the prisoners, he drove over to our 
village to collect evidence and examine wit- 
nesses. He called to see George’s mother. 


He brought her a message from her son, 
He brought me a kind word from him too. 
Altogether he kept up our spirits wonder- 
fully. 
When, at 
George was recovered enough to take his 


last, the assizes came on, 
All the prisoners were found guilty, 
and George was declared to be the one 
who fired the shot that had been the actual 
cause of the gamekeeper’s death. The judge, 
in his address, declared it to be one of the 
most aggravated cases he had ever tried, 
}and called upon the prisoners to rejoice in 
| the lenity of the sentence ; which was, that 
| George was to be transported for the term of 
| his natural life, and all the others for fourteen 
years. I saw George once—for one moment. 
I, and the friends of the other prisoners were 
allowed to stand in the yard as they were 
conveyed to the van. I sprang forwards and 
grasped one of his hands: he said cheerfully, 
“Good bye, old fellow ; we will meet again.” 

George’s mother never looked up again: 
she died before the week was out. The 
gang of poachers was entirely broken up, 
and Lord Capelcurry and his keepers had 
their hares and partridges in peace. The 





night before; one of Lord Capelcurry’s| keepers had killed George’s dog; but I ga- 
keepers was killed, and another seriously |thered together all the odd matters that 
wounded. All the poachers had made their | had belonged to him, and which nobody dis- 
escape except George, who had been taken.| puted with me. I then turned my back 
and was dreadfully hurt. The news spread | upon the place where I had lived, and went 
like wildfire ; the constables were abroad ;| to seek for work elsewhere. 

three of the poachers were secured, but the! I might have been then about sixteen. 
others managed to find safe hiding. It was| The gardener at Squire Munsford’s had mar- 


seniiaaict an maes tiie 
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ried my mother’s sister; so I went there 
first, to see if he could give me a place. 
[t was ten miles on the other side of the 


village where all these things had taken | 


place. Both he and my aunt received me 
very kindly. I was made under-gardener 
and helper to my uncle: it was a good place, 
and I lived there for five years. My uncle 
was a Scotchman, and he took pains with 
my learning; for he was a man of some 
education himself. At the end of that 
time he went to be head-gardener to Sir 
Robert Palmer, and I was promoted by 
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answered without well knowing what I said. 
That George should have become a gentle- 
man and ride in his carriage was quite likely 
enough ; but I felt sure that, however grand 
he might become, he would never change 
towards me. At last he drove away, and 
I did net know whether to feel glad or 
| Sorry. 

A few days afterwards he returned, accom- 
| panied bya man of business ; and, after much 
jexamination of documents, and comparing 
|of deeds, Major Rutherford (as George’s 

Double was called), became the owner of the 


Squire Munsford to his place. ‘This was con-| house and certain lots of land lying around ; 
sidered a great piece of good luck, and so it | a nice compact little property it was. The 
was; but you see, I only cared for one| furniture was old-fashioned, and would have 
thing in this world, and that was, to save | fetched nothing at a sale; but it suited the 
money enough to be able to join George | house, and was convenient as well as appro- 
across the water. I went home sometimes to| priate. This was taken at a small valuation, 
see my father and mother at the old place. | and thus, at a stroke, Major Rutherford took 
My brother—I told you I had one—did not | his place amongst the county gentry. Before 
turn out comfortably, and ended by running | they departed, I was called into the room and 
away to sea; so I had to help the old| received the offer to become Major Ruther- 
people, which kept me from saving so much | ford’s bailiff. The lawyer—who had been 
as I might otherwise have done, One time, | Squire Munsford’s man of business—said he 


when I was down there, I heard a rumour} had recommended me; but I did not think 
that George had escaped from the gang of|that had anything to do with my appoint- 
convicts, and had got clear off along with| ment. Ever since I had heard of George’s 
two others, after killing the overseer. This | escape, I had felt unsettled in my grand pur- 
statement had made the round of the news- | pose ; and now, though I could not make the 
papers ; yet, Botany Bay was so far off, no} Major out to my satisfaction, I felt quite con- 


one could rightly tell whether to believe this | 


or not: but everybody who had known him 
wished George well; and, after I had been 
gardener it might be about ten years, Madam | 
Munsford died, and the Squire broke up his 
establishment and went to live in another part 
of England. 
I was left in charge of the place with a 
man under me, to keep the grounds in| 
order ; and an old servant was left in the 
house. After Squire Munsford’s death—which 
followed that of his wife in a couple of years— | 
the place came into the market to be sold; 
and the estate was divided into lots, some of 
which went with the house, and others sepa- | 
rate. A good many parties came to view the 
house ; but for some it was too large and for 
others too small, and from one cause or other 
it remained a couple of years unlet. One 
morning as I was mowing the lawn, I saw 
a grand travelling carriage stop before 





the gate. A gentleman who was inside 
beckoned me to come to him. I went; but 
when I reached the window I nearly dropped 
down with surprise, for I surely believed it 
was George himself I saw before me. 

The gentleman took no notice of my looks, but 
quietly asked, ifhe could be shown over the 
house /—he had a card to view it. He alighted, 
and I walked behind him like a person 
ina dream: the more 1 looked at the stranger 
the more perplexed I was with the resem- 
blance. He was evidently a military man, 
and had the mark of a sabre-cut across 
his forehead. He addressed me as a perfect 
stranger, and asked many questions which I 


tent to stop with him. 

If [had expected the Major to be like what 
Lrecollected of George, I was much mistaken ; 
he was like Georgecertainly ; butit was George 
possessed by a devil: all the gloomy, moody 
discontent, which had overshadowed him in 
the latter days of our intercourse, seemed to 
be hardened and exaggerated in the Major 
into a bitter grinding sense of wrong and 
injustice. He had evidently lived a stormy 
adventurous life ; and, although he had con- 
quered fortune and position, yet he was 
scornful and contemptuous — unthanktful 
one might say — for all the comforts and 
advantages he had won in his battle of life, 
It was understood that he was a gentleman by 
birth, of good though decayed family ; that 
he had entered the East India Company’s 
service when very young, and had won his 
promotion by heading more than one forlorn 
hope. The means by which he had obtained 
his fortune was not exactly known ; but men 
in those days always made their fortunes in 
the East. The neighbouring gentlemen all 
ealled upon him ; but his opinions and theirs 
clashed at all points : they were all good stead 
church and king men, tories of the old school, 
The Major had brought home with himstartling 
political notions about reform in parliament, 
and extension of the suffrage, which he pro- 
pounded with a reckless audacity that nearly 
sent some of his most respectable visitors into 
fits of apoplexy. He also took the earliest 
opportunity of quarrelling with the rector of 
the parish, who was a magistrate as well as a 
clergyman; and, in that capacity, had com- 
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mitted three men for some trifling trespass 
upon his own property. The Major declared 
that this was a most unchristian proceeding, 
and refused to attend church; the large 
family pew in the pretty village church con- 
sequently remained untenanted Sunday after 
Sunday, to the intense disgust of the rector, 


and the great scandal of the county-side. | 


But the crowning act of his unpopularity was, 
that, at a supper which he gave to the tenants 
and farmers on his estate, he announced his 
intention of not preserving his game, and 
gave them all free permission to kill what- 
ever they found on their own land. 

This proceeding was in such direct opposition 
to the customs of the county, that the gentry 
looked upon it as a reflection upon them, and 
resented it accordingly. They all cut the major. 
and spoke of him as an infidel, a Jacobite, 
and a revolutionary democrat. The Major 


took all this with great indifference, and | 


seemed, indeed, to enjoy exasperating their 
eer 


fences, farm-houses, and buildings were kept 
in perfect repair, the cottages of the labourers 
were rebuilt. He showed the greatest desire 
to make the condition of all who depended on 
him as good as possible ; but, in spite of the 


substantial benefits he conferred, he was any- | 
thing but popular: he was too much of a) 
reformer, and made no allowance for the} 


natural unwillingness of men to walk in new 


ways. He liked to be in the opposition, 
and would any day have preferred to fight 
for his own way, rather than obtain it uncon- 
tested. 

As for myself, I was much attached to him, 
partly for his own sake, and partly for the 
sake of old times, which he so strangely 
brought back to me, though he never, by the 
most trivial word or deed recognised any 
former state of intercourse. <A year passed 
on without any remarkable occurrence ; but 
then, there befel a curious adventure. The 
Major and I went to attend an agricultural 
dinner that took place in the next town, which 
is a cathedral town. As we returned home, 
it was a bright moonlight night. The streets 


were deserted ; everybody was in bed; but, as | 


we drove past the cathedral, I distinctly saw 
a figure at one of the lower windows, flutter- 
ing a handkerchief, and I fancied I heard 
a faint voice cry, “Help!” I do not be- 
lieve in ghosts, but I confess my heart beat 
thick. 

“Good heaven!” said the Major, “some 
one has been buried alive, and is trying to 
escape !” 

“ More likely some poor mad creature who 
has escaped from confinement, and has hidden 
herself there.” 

Again we heard the cry of “Help!” 

The Major sprang from the gig. I did 
not like him to go alone, but the horse was 
young and spirited, and could not be left. 

The Major soon returned. “ We must find 
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To his own tenants he made a} 
ind but strictly just landlord—all the) 


[Conducted by 
out the sexton,” said he, hastily; “it is a 
poor young woman who has been locked in 
by accident. She seems to be nearly mad 
with fear.” 

There was not a soul to be seen about, 
We did not the least in the world know 
where the keys were kept; bat we were 
obliged to do something. After knocking up 
several wrong people, who did not bestow 
blessings upon us for our pains, we at length 
discovered the clerk, and with some difficulty 
got him and his lantern into the street. The 
Major and he went together to the cathedral, 
and I remained with the gig. They soon 
returned, carrying between them a young 
girl, who seemed to be dead. They took her 
into the house, and the clerk’s wife came 
| down-stairs ; lights appeared in the various 
| houses, whose inmates we had disturbed, and 
|night-capped heads were popped out of the 
windows to see what had happened. One or 
two, more curious than the rest, came into 
the street, to learn the rights of the case. 
As soon as the poor girl, was sufficiently 
recovered to be able to speak, she told us that 
she had come from Sutton-Cosely that day 
with a party of friends for a day’s shopping, 
}and to see the monuments in the cathedral. 
While she was looking at one of the tombs, 
her party passed on; and, when she turned 
round, she saw them leaving the build- 
ing. She called, but no one heard: in her 
| haste, her foot slipped, and she fell down 
jagainst a pillar, and cut her brow,—before 
| She could rise, she heard the ponderous doors 
| clang together, and the key turn in the lock. 

At first she thought they would miss her and 

|return : but time passed on, and they did not 
|eome. She beat against the door, but could 
make no one hear. Evening closed in, she 
grew desperate at the prospect of remaining 
there all night. The last thing she recol- 
lected was climbing to a window and break- 
ing the glass to attract attention. Poor 
thing, it was no wonder she was frightened 
at the prospect of remaining in that great 
dark lonely place full of graves! I should 
not have liked it myself. 

The Major decided that we would drive 
her home, late as it was, to save her friends 
further anxiety. She was well wrapped up, 
and we took her between us in the gig. 

She lived about five miles across the 
country, in an old ‘moated farmhouse that 
had been once a manor-house. It was now 
a dim ghostly-looking place, built of grey 
stone, and half unoccupied. As we drove 
down the lane that led to the house, we saw 
a number of persons moving about in great 
excitement. ‘lhe sound of our vehicle called 
some persons to the door. Foremost among 
them was the farmer hulding a candle above 
his head, and his other hand shading his eyes ; 
behind him were the maid-servants, I could 
feel the poor girl shrink closer to us when 
he appeared. 

_“We have brought back your daughter 
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Mr. Byrne,” said the Major, speaking first. 
“ We have been so fortunate as to rescue her 
from a very unpleasant situation.” 

“ Where hast thou been to, wench?” asked 
the father, sternly. “Go to bed with you,! 
huzzy,—a pretty disgrace you are to your 
family! And who may yon gentlemen be?” 
said he, turning upon us. “ How do I know 
that you have not made up a story amongst 
you, to get me to receive the girl back when 
she may deserve no better than to be thrown 
out of the window ?” 

The Major was struck dumb at such an ad-| 
dress ; but I,to whom the brutal violent charac- | 
ter of Farmer Byrne was well known, knew | 
better how to deal with him. In a few words 
{wade him understand that this sort of thing | 
would not answer. He subsided into a surly | 
civility, and gave us grudging thanks, that 
seemed to choke him in the utterance. On our | 
road home I told Major Rutherford what I 
knew about the farmer,—he was a savage | 
brute, who had broken the heart of his wife | 
by ill-usage, and was bidding fair to do as| 
much for his daughter—a good, gentle, well- 
conducted girl; a good daughter to an ill 
father. Ispoke warmly in her praise ; for I felt | 
very sorry for the poor thing when I thought | 
of the beating she would be sure to get as| 
soon as our backs were turned ; but I was! 
not prepared for the effect my words were to 
take. Before a month was over the Major 


came to me one day, and told me that he was 


going to be married to Farmer Byrne’s| 
daughter. Without saying a word to me,| 
he had made inquiries about her; had seen 
her frequently, and partly from compassion, 
and partly from love, he had gone the 
length of proposing to her, and had been} 
accepted. 

I was surprised, and not altogether pleased. | 
He was so mixed up in my mind with George, 
that I could not separate the two, and || 
could not bear to have any change in our) 
relationship. He saw I was not pleased, and 
took some trouble to reconcile me to it. Of 
course, nothing that I could say would alter 
the matter; so I held my tongue, and they | 
were married very quietly at the parish | 
church by the obnoxious rector. One good | 
result followed this marriage ; she persuaded | 
her husband to begin to go to church again, 
and be friends with the rector. I was very 
glad of this ; for their feud had been one cause | 
that the neighbourhood held aloof from the | 
Major, and I wanted to see him take his 
rightful position. His wife’s influence, too, 
had a happy effect upon his temper and dis- 
position. She softened his bitter contradic- 
tory spirit, and showed so much good sense in 
her new position, that 1 ended by thinking! 
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that the Major had done the wisest act in his | 
life when he married her. | 

As to the poor girl herself, she brightened | 
up under the influence of happiness, and looked | 
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She was far too humble to fret herself be- 
cause the neighbouring ladies did not receive 
her into their ranks, and was far too much 
in love with her husband to care for any- 
thing else. They lived quite privately and 
quietly ; and, at the end of eighteen months 
a little son was born, who filled up the mea- 
sure of their content. 

One morning I had been to wait on the 
Major, to ask directions about the drainage 
of an outlying meadow. He agreed to ride 
over with me to see what was doing, and we 
went out together at the back of the house, 
to go to the stables. As we were crossing the 
yard we saw a wild, athletic man, half gipsy, 
half tinker, standing ready to beg or to steal, as 
the occasion offered. The Major had a horror 
of vagrants and beggars, and never showed 
them any mercy. All the penalties the law 
allows were always enforced; though no man 
had a kinder heart to all honest and de- 
serving poor than he. I had seen this tinker 
hanging about, the day before, in the village, 
and had warned him off. I was surprised to 
see him here, for the boldest beggars never 


| ventured near the house. The Major roughly 


desired him to go away. The man looked at 
him with impudent, malicious eyes; and, 
coming nearer, said something in a low tone 
that I did not hear. To this, the Major only 
replied by threatening him with the riding- 
whip he held in his hand; the man replied 
insolently, and the blow descended across 
his face. Staggering and blinded, the man 
shook his fists at the Major, and said: 

“I know you, George Marston; and I will 
do for you yet.” 

I started, as though a pistol had heen dis- 
charged in my ear. I looked at the Major; 
our eyes met ; my glance fell beneath his, and 
I turned away. We neither of us made any 


|remark ; we might not have heard, for any 


sign we gave. ‘lhe Major mounted his pony, 
and rode alone to the field ; where he remained 
superintending the workmen till dinner-time, 
I was waiting for him when he returned. 

“Has any one been to ask for me?” said 
he, as he dismounted. 

“No, sir,” replied the servant. 

“Stay and dine with us, Benson,” said the 
Major, turning to me ; and we went into the 
dining-room together. Mrs, Rutherford and 
the baby were there. The Major talked to 
his wife, played with his child, and eat his 
dinner like a man who enjoyed it. I sat 
stupified, and wondering what was to come 
next. After dinner, the Major proposed to 
drive his wife and the baby in a little forest 
carriage kept entirely for her use. She was 
delighted ; and, as she took her place, I thought 
she looked prettier than I had ever seen her, 
She always had an innocent look, and a little 
air of rusticity that became her well. The 
Major’s great calmness and indifference stag- 
gered me, and did more to make me doubt 


It was the first little) my own convictions than a dozen denials. 
glimpse of sunshine she had ever known. 


quite a new creature. 
[ | About an hour after the Major had gone | 
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out, two men drove to the door in a post- 
chaise, and inquired for him. They were 
strangers, but 1 knew they were constables. 
I ordered them refreshments in the Major's 
room ; and, having seen them seated before 
the bread and cheese, [ went out to await 
the Major at a turn of the road. I told 
him, as indifferently as I could, not to alarm 
his wife, and asked whether he would choose 
toavoidthem. Hischeek flushedas I spoke, and 
a look, like one I well remembered of old, came 
into his face, as he said: “No; let them 
do their worst.” And then, touching the pony 
with the whip, he drove on as calmly as 
though I had asked him what was to be done 
with a heap of stones. The constables came 
out at the sound of wheels, and with official 
stolidity presented their warrant. The Major 
glanced at the paper; and, shrugging his 
shoulders, said he was quite ready to go with 
them. His wife looked anxiously from one 
party to the other. 

“It is a summous to appear immediately 
before the magistrates in the next town, to 
give evidence in a case of disputed identity. 
Get my carpet-bag packed directly, there’s a 





[Cenducted by 


did not furnish so prompt an exculpation as 
might have been expected: he did not seem 
to have any friends to whose testimony he 
could appeal. After two remands, he was 
fully committed to take his trial, and I had 
to break the matter to his wife, who took it 
with a composure that surprised me. She 
thought her husband a persecuted man, but 
her faith in his innocence did not waver for 
an instant. 

All that followed may be read in the 
newspapers of the time. It remains on re- 
cord as one of the most celebrated causes 
ever tried; and, although it was certainly 
decided by judge and jury, yet public opinion 
was much divided, and even I have my doubts 
still about the matter. You shall judge for 
yourself, 

The old tinker, rascal as he was, told a 
story that, if true, was conclusive enough. 
He had been sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation at the same assizes that saw 
George Marston sentenced for life. This part 
of his story was proved. He had gone out 
in the same convict ship, and had seen George 
every day during the voyage. George was 


good little woman ; I shall not be home to-|put in some sort of authority over him, and 


night.” | 
She left the room, and he made no attempt 

to follow her. 
“T am obliged to accompany these persons | 


excited his ill-will, When they landed, he 
worked iu the same gang with George. He 
gave minute details of George’s escape, and 
of the savage onslaught upon the overseer, 


to the next town,” said the Major to me.| which resulted in death. A body was dis- 
“ They are constables, come to take me on the | covered some time after, in a state of decom- 
charge of being a returned convict. It isun-| position, which was supposed to be that of 
pleasant ; for innocent men have been hanged | George Marston, the escaped convict; but 
for their likeness to other people before now.|he, the tinker, had reasons of his own 
However, I hope to establish my identity ; Ij for not believing it to be George Marston’s 
have a few marks to help me.” body. He swore positively that the Major 

He spoke in a hard, dry, distinct voice, lal George Marston were one and the 
though every word were uttered with effort.|same person. Two other persons, convicts 





I could not speak. 

“T expect to return to-morrow,” continued } 
he; “but if I am detained, I will write to 
you. Keep Mrs. Rutherford from feeling 
uneasy, and use your own judgment in all 
things.” 


who had served their time, and who had seen 
and conversed with George Marston before 
he effected his escape, were positive as to his 
identity with the Major. Several persons 
from the village where he was born, and lived 
before he was transported, recognised him 


His wife entered, looking tearful and agi-|the moment they saw him. The surgeon who 
tated. She had a presentiment of evil. His) had dressed the wounds received in the fatal 
lip quivered, as he bade her farewell ; he | affray with the keepers, identified him. There 
grasped my hand, and sprang hastily into} were wounds also on the person of the Major 
the post-chaise which was waiting. 


jcorresponding with those recorded in the 

The Major did not return home the next! prison entry, and in the surgeon’s own 
day, or the next after that ; for he was com-| private journal. Mr. Messent, the lawyer 
mitted to the county gaol to take his trial at} who had defended him, now a very old man, 


the next assizes. At first, the magistrates 
were extremely unwilling to entertain the 
charge ; and they would have dismissed it, if, 
unluckily for the Major, Sir Gervaise Skinner 
had not been on the bench. He was a staunch 
old Tory, and had been terribly scandalised 
by the Major’s liberal politics. No crime 
could, in his opinion, be too dreadful for such 
@ man tocommit; and this accusation seemed 
only the natural explanation of the Major’s 
character. He insisted that the accused} 
should be remanded, to give time to inquire | 
further into the matier. The Major himself| 


but in perfect possession of his faculties, re- 
cognised him as his old client. Iwas then 
called upon to give my evidence. I was known 
to have been George’s friend, and a great 
deal was expected from mo; but I did not 
feel free to swear either wey. I did not deny 
the strongresemblance ; but, living beside him 
so many years, I had also perceived differences 
which [ could not reconcile ; so, after a great 
deal of browbeating and cross-examination, I 
was allowed to depart. I had at least thrown 
a doubt upon the case, 

The story the Major told about himself, 
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in his defence, was ingenious and roman-| The whole defence was eloquent and elabo- 
tic. He produced a certificated extract |rate—too elaborate and too ingenious. The 
of birth and baptism from the parish re- | judge, in summing up, pulled it all to pieces ; 
gister of a small market-town in a remote dwelling particularly on the fact, that the 
part of Wales ; and called as evidence an old|aceused could give no account of the most 
man and woman, who had kept the only inn in |important events that had happened in his 
the place. They declared that in such a year, | family. He knew evidently nothing of either 
corresponding with the date of the extract,| France or America. His experiences in 
a lady and gentleman, unaccompanied by | India were contradictory and confused, up to 
any servants, arrived at the Golden Lion.|the year following that in which he was 
They were evidently rich, and belonged to;accused of making his escape from trans- 








what the old man called Real Quality. The 
lady was confined of a son a few days after her 
arrival; and the child was baptised Andrew, 
and registered as the child of Thomas and 
Mary Rutherford. When the lady was 
sufficiently recovered, they departed, taking 
with them a Welsh nurse for the baby. ‘The 
nurse returned in a few weeks, saying that 
the lady and gentleman were gone abroad, 
taking the child with them; but she 
showed a great reserve and unwillingness 
to speak of the matter. This young woman 
died shortly afterwards. ‘There was great 
difficulty in taking the evidence of these 
old people, who were very deaf, and spoke 
only Welsh. 
that he lived with his parents both in 


America and also in France, until he entered | 


the East India Company’s service at the age 
of nineteen; but that portion of his narrative 
was contradictory and confused. The begin- 
ning of his career in the Indian army was also 
obscure. He could call no witnesses who knew 
anything about him until many years subse- 
quently—until, indeed, the year after George 


had made his escape—and then he was not | 


an officer, but a private soldier. That point 
made against him. The very next year he 
was in another regiment as Lieutenant 
Rutherford, with papers and certificates of 
service, with the sabre-cut upon his head, 
the mark of which was visible enough, and 
also of the other wounds which actually 
were upon his person. From this point his 
ease was clear; he distinguished himself in 
various engagements; displayed not only 
courage, but high military talent ; and how, 
asked he, was it possible that an escaped 


convict, a man of no education, should sud- | 


denly find himself endowed with military 
knowledge sufficient to fill a highly respon- 
sible position? Bravery, may be innate, but 


military skill and knowledge must be ac-| 
quired. This was well put, and evidently had | 


great effect upon the whole court. I confess I 
was not much struck. 
military tastes, and had my own notions of his 
natural tact and cleverness, which I kept to 
myself. He pointed out that the persons who 


spoke so confidently to his identity with 


George Marston, the poacher, had not seen him | 


for many years ; the principal witness against 
him was a returned convict—a man of noto- 
riously bad character—and who owned to 
having an enmity against the individual for 
whom he had the misfortune to be mistaken. 


The Major then declared | 


I recollected George’s | 


|portation. All this, and a great deal more 
\that I cannot now remember, the judge 
| brought out. The defence was not coherent ; 
jand the jury, without retiring, returned a 
verdict of guilty ; but strongly recommended 
the prisoner to mercy. 

The Major heard the verdict with haughty 
| indifference ; and, on being asked in the usual 
form, why sentence should not be pronounced 
against him, replied; “Because I am not 
the man who has incurred the penalty.” He 
|uttered these words in a ringing, sonorous 
| voice ; and this simple affirmation took more 
effect than all his defence put together. 

The judge passed sentence, and he was 
removed from the dock. The interest ex- 
icited by his case was intense ; petitions and 
memorials on his behalf were got up all over 
| the country, and backed by highly influential 
persons. What effect they might have had 
iit is hard to say; but they were rendered 
superfluous by the fact that the Major 
effected his own escape in a masterly fashion 
unparalleled in the annals of prison-breaking. 
|I was not surprised. I had heard him say, 
‘that the prison was not built that could keep 
jhim inside if he chose to go out. He got 
| clear off, and reached the continent in safety. 
He was afterwards joined by his wife. 
| They are both still alive. Government de- 
iclined to confiscate his property: the son 
linherited it. I was made trustee and 
| guardian, and have administered the affairs 
lever since. 








MILLIONNAIRES AND MEASURES. 
In the article on Decimal Money,* French 
millionnaires are spoken of as the accumula- 


tors of a million francs. But the doubting 
query bas been put: Is it certain that 
millionnaire means the possessor of a million 
francs, or forty thousand pounds of capital ? 
because some imagine that a million francs 
a-year is meant. Millionnaires are men such 
as Lafitte was, in eighteen thirty,—at 
‘the head of the money-market. For in- 
stance, in the comedy of Les Trois Quar- 
tiers, a man of moderate wealth looks out 
for a wife, upon equal terms, amongst the 
bourgeoisie. But some ships which had 
|been given up as lost came into port; his 
|pecuniary pretensions are therefore higher, 


| 
| 
| 





* See page 349 of the present volume. 
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Measures. While supposing the decimalisa- 
tion of weights and measures to take pre- 
cedence of that of coins, I was merely 
summing up the opinions of the Com- 
mercial Traveller. But, as I scorn all half- 
the mercenary} measures, were I Her Majesty’s Govern- 
Lothario exclaims, “Je suis millionnaire!”|ment, I should be inclined to make the 
—I am a millionnaire! and shifts his | change in moneys, weights, and measures 
ground to ,the quarter of the old nobility | all at once,—if the moneys were not deci- 
— Faubourg Saint Germain — to catch a! malised first by the prime minister, my pre- 
countess. decessor,—on the ground that, whenever the 

Millionnaire does not mean the very weal- | alteration is made, there must be a grand 
thiest of the land. Of persons with a;hubbub, and mess, and outcry, throughout 
million francs a-year, there are not fifty, per- | the land. There is no helping it. One 
haps not five and twenty, in all France. To disturbance is better than two. A great 
denote such men as Rothschild, for instance,|washing-day once a-month, is better ‘than 
something much more speculative than mil-|a little washing-day once a-week. There- 
lionnaire is required. He is styled the|fore—on the principle of Over shoes, over 
Banker King, the Monsieur Gros Sou,/| boots, You may as well be hung for a sheep 
Prince Le Sac or Prince Purse, and so on. |as for a lamb, and other make-up-your-mind- 
The Jupiters of the money- -market are | to-it maxims—I should say : “ Do it once for 
aimed at with more or less precision, in| all; make a general clearance, and get a 
such words as Toussenel’s, “the Jews, the|complete new set of servants into your 
Kings of the Epoch ;” and in such newspaper | house.” When everybody is equally strange, 
paragraphs as the following : “Monsieur A. and all are in a muddle alike, no one can 
Dumas, Junior, is giving the finishing-touch |laugh at his neighbour’s troubles. But re- 
to a five-act comedy, intended for the ThéAtre forms being effected simultaneously, admit of 
Frangaise. It will be entitled, His Highness, | no positive | ’necessity that they shall be made 
Money. We are informed, on the other hand, | unexpectedly, and without due _ notice. 
that the Vaudeville has accepted from M.) While there are national, parish, union, and 
Louis Lurine, a piece which will be called | | infant schools, not to speak of seminaries, and 
His Majesty Million. Authors have often | genteel establishments for young ladies and 
devoted their talents to the Golden Calf, but | gentlemen, a Decimal system need not fall, 


and he goes to the Chaussée d’Antin (where 
the rich and fashionable of the new school 
reside), in search after some marketable 
banker’s sister. While the wife-hunt is| 
still going on, a wealthy uncle dies, and 
then, “and not till then, 


it will be found that the subject has never | like a thunderbolt, on the heads of the rising 


presented itself with greater actuality./ generation. Preparation may be made be- 
Again, it is positively asserted that Dr. | forehand, by the publication of simple trea- 
Véron is preparing for publication a novel | tises, explanations, tables, and rules (as was 
in two volumes, the title of which is sug-) done in France) of the new weights and coins, 








gestive of Mr. Warren’s Ten Thousand a/| 
Year; for it is to be called A Hundred | 
Thousand Frances a-Year. However, it is 
merely the continuation of the Memoirs! 
of a Bourgeois of Paris. These satirical 
shafts are shot principally in a backward 
and retrospective direction :—on the reign 
of Louis Philippe. On the contriver of 
Spanish marriages, future history will pro- 
bably fix the most sordid phase of French 
morality.” 

To be quite sure about the millionnaire, on 
consulting my French banker, he informed 
me, in the first place, that I myself am not a 
millionnaire, either in one sense or the other of | 
the word ; although he acknowledged I had 
made the first step towards it by the small 
balance left untouched in his hands, for 
which he pays me four per cent. interest. 
“But, Monsieur,” he added, smiling, as 
though the idea amused him’ as something 
funny ; ; “df you had a million franes of 
capital you w ould certainly be a millionnaire 
in France.” I therefore am inclined to 
adhere to my previous estimate, in spite 
of the doubts of a learned and valued cor- 
respondent. 

The same authority has a word or two 
to say also on our paper on Decimal 





as soon as they shall have been determined 
by Act of Parliament. Standard specimens 
| of the moneys and measures may be publicly 
exhibited a month or two previously. And 
the able amateur lecturers who take a 
pleasure in holding forth to the commu- 
nity, will find in the innovation proposed a 
subject replete with instruction, utility, 
and amusement. Why not form classes to 
play the game of buying and selling in 
Decimals? 

After thinking till every hair of my head, 
which has not fallen off with the effort, is 
turned silver-grey, I hold to the persuasion, 
that we had best retain a national decimal 
coinage founded on the sovereign ; and that 
we should adopt the French metrical system 
of weights and measures, as deserving to be 
made cosmopolite. 

In the article on Decimal Measures, at page 
367, first column, sixth line from the bottom, 
erase “divisions,” and substitute “multiples,” 
in correction of a blunder. The passage 
should have stood thus; “ Note well, that 
the divisions of the metre are expressed 
in words derived from the Latin language ; 
thus centimétre and millimétre are the hun- 
dredth and thousandth parts respectively. 
The multiples of the métre (as of all weights, 
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. * ae Ne i ! 
measures, and coins in Frauce) are expressed | 
by numerals derived from the Greek ; thus, | 


a kilometre is a thousand metres.” 


AN ENGLISH WIFE 


Wurst the ship goes swiftly rushing 
Through the feaming sheets of spray, 
I will answer you that question 
You propounded yesterday. 





“ Wherefore is it’—thus you ask’d me— 
* That when all on board are glad 

To approach our merry England, 
You alone look pale and sad ? ” 


Whilst the foaming waves are anger’d 
By the tempest’s boisterous wail, 

Sit you here, old man, beside me — 
Sit, and listen to my tale. 


It was the time of summer roses, 
In the morning of my life, 

That with loving heart and trustful, 
I, alas, became a wife, 


Stately was he, handsome, winning, 
Highly born ; for he could trace, 

Back beyond the Norman Conquest, 
Gallant soldiers of his race. 


Glad I was, o’erjoy’d and happy 5 
Never girl affection felt 

Truer, stronger, or more tender 
Than within my bosom dwelt. 


How I loved him! It was sinful 
Thus a mortal to adore ; 

Thus within an earthly casket 
Every hope and wish to store, 


In awhile we cross’d the ocean ; 
For broad lands there were of mine 
In that isle whence we have parted, 
Where the blue skies cloudless shine. 


But its sunlight soon look’d gloomy, 
And its green hills dull to me, 

For my soul felt sick and fainting 
With a dread anxiety : 


To and fro, a spectral shadow— 
Horrible, without a name, 


Ever and anon there came. 


Then the gorgeous flowers look’d faded, 
And the palm no beauty wore, 

And the stars that shone upon me 
Were not radiant as before. 


Then, that dark and shadowy spectre 
Near and palpable became ; 

While in hollow tones it whisper’d, 
“ Him thou lov’st is not the same. 


& Mark,” it said, “ the golden idol 
Thou so worshippest, is dross ; 
And the love that thou hast lavish’d 
Shall become through life thy cross,” 


To such words I would not listen ; 
Yet their cold breath made me quail; 


Frighting from my heart the life-blood—. 
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Then he left me. He, my husband; 
And my infant yet unborn. 

Though his words were kind at parting, 
Need I say I felt forlorn ? 


O these months! Sick, and in sorrow, 
Sadly, heavily they past ; 

Till to my bosom, aching, yearning, 
A lovely babe I prest at last. 


Then came a letter; kind and loving— 
Calling me to him again ; 

So the hideous spectre vanish'd: 
Joyful, I recross’d the main. 


Well, he met us. O that meeting! 
Its remembrance brings a groan : 
Though between me and that anguish 

Twenty summers’ suns have flown. 


Then I knew what I had dreaded ; 
Knew that I alone must mect 

Life upon the hill of battle, 
With scarr’d breast and bleeding fect. 


And I lived? They say, old soldier, 
That in Spain one vintage morn, 

Thou, straight through a fiery hail-storm, 
Leddest on the hope forlorn ; 


And they tell, with head cleft open, 
And with shatter’d limbs you lay 

Where the bullets down had struck you: 
Yet thou hast survived that day. 


So I lived ; and, for a season, 

Bow'd my head and bore my part ; 
Hiding like the youthful Spartan, 

The fierce wolf which gnaw'd my heart. 


For awhile then colder, harder, 
Pierced the iron in my soul; 
Outraged, scorn’d, my infant hated 

The pent waters mock’d control. 


Who the human heart can fathom, 
Who hath traced its secret path ? 

I erewhile the meckest, gentlest, 
Rose a lioness in wrath :— 


Far away in Western India, 
When the burning wind has past 

Scorching every tree and flower 
With its fiery furnace-blast ; 


When the strong plants all lic wither’d, 
Blasted every blade of green ; 
Shining midst the desolation, 
Is a pure white lily seen :* 


Thus, amid the blacken’d ruin 
Which alone remain’d for me, 

Like that bud of Western India, 
My most precious child was she. 


Yet, for another left, abandon’d, 
Penniless, In my distress, 

I, in England’s laws sought refuge ; 
Only to be scorn’d redress. 


Then his rage became demoniac, 
And he took an oath that day, 

That my only consolation 
Should from me be torn away: 








My dancing step grew slow and heavy, * The Mahabuleshwur Lily : literally, the Power of the 
And my cheeks grew wan and pale. Great God. 
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That my spotless little daughter, 
My white lamb, my pretty flower, 

Should be placed—would God permit it ?— 
In a wicked wanton’s power. 


Then the spirit which upheld me 
Sank, succumb'd; for I foresaw 

That he could take her; for—I knew it— 
Such was merry England’s law. 


But the God who saved his servants 
In the furnace’ fiery breath, 

Saved me and my little daughter 
From this evil, worse than death. 


Tidings to a friend of childhood 
Of me, desolated, sped ; 

Gold he sent, so I and baby, 
Unknown to my tyrant fled. 


We were shelter’d, welcomed, cared for, 
In that island of the sea ; 

And soft peace, like morning sunshine, 
Kiss'd away the tears from me. 


Look around! behold the waters! 
Clear thou know’st each drop to be ; 

Yet the expanse how dark appearing— 
Dark from its profundity. 


Thus the ways of God to fathom, 
Are on earth to man denied ; 

We shall know and praise hereafter : 
Old man,—my dear baby died. 


And, since that, up life’s steep mountain 


On sharp stones the way has been, 
Often stumbling, falling, fainting, 
But upraised by the Unseen. 


I’ve endured humiliation, 
Toiling for my daily bread ; 

In that bondage—* task delightful ”— 
One who never tried it, said. 


Of my husband? Once in sickness, 
Faint, upon my bed I lay ; 

Hoping every earthly sorrow 
Would, ere long, depart away. 


Thus, I wrote,—* From one another, 
We through life must sunder'd be ; 
Yet, once so beloved, my husband, 
I would die at peace with thee. 


“Thou hast my existence cover’d 
With a black funereal pall, 
But, adored of life’s fresh memory, 
Freely I forgive thee all. 


“ All the scorn, injustice, anguish, 
Press'd so sore into my heart, 

I forgive—completely, freely. 
Be there peace ere I depart !” 


This was sent, and, in due season, 
Came his answer o’er the main; 
From my bed I had uprisen ; 
But it smote me down again. 


Cruel was it ? harsh, remorseless, 
Wine distill’d from grapes of gall ; 

Oh for Lethe’s fabled waters ! 
Drinking to forgeti t all. 
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Therefore is it, brave old soldier, 
That, when all on bcard are glad 
To approach our merry England, 
I alone am pale and sad. 
THE CRUISE OF THE TOMTIT. 

“Ar any other time of the year and for a shorter 
cruise, I should be delighted to join you. But as I 
prefer dying a dry death, I must decline accompanying 
you all the way to the Scilly Islands in a little pleasure 
boat of thirteen tons, just at the time of the autumnal 
equinox. You may meet with a gale that will blow 
you out of the water, You are running a risk, in my 
opinion, of the most senseless kind—and, if I thought 
my advice had any weight with you, I should say most 
earnestly, be warned in time, and give up the trip.”— 
Extract from the letter of A Prudent Friend. 

“If I were only a single man, there is nothing J 
should like better than to join you. But I hav 
a wife and family, and I can’t recuncile it to my con- 
science to risk being drowned.’—Report from the 
Farewell Speech of A Prudent Friend. 

“Don’t come back bottom upwards.””—Condensa- 
tion of the Valedictory Blessings of several Prudent 
Friends. 

We received the enlivening expressions of 
opinion quoted above, with the perfect polite- 
ness which distinguishes us both. At the 
same time, with the firm resolution which 
forms another marked trait in our re- 
spective characters, we held to our original 
determination, engaged the boat and the 
crew, and put to sea on our appointed 
day, in the teeth of the wind and of our 
friends’ objections. But before I float the 
present narrative into blue water, I have 
certain indispensable formalities to accom- 
plish which will keep me and my readers for 
a little while yet on dry land. First of all, 
let me introduce our boat, our crew, and 
ourselves. 

Our boat is named the Tomtit. She is 
cutter-rigged. Her utmost length from stem 
to stern is thirty-six feet, and her greatest 
breadth on deck is ten feet. As her size does 
not admit of bulwarks, her deck, between the 
cabin-hatch and the stern, dips into a kind of 
well, with seats round three sides of it, which 
we call the Cockpit. Here we can stand up 
in rough weather without any danger of 
being rolled overboard ; elsewhere, the sides 
of the vessel do not rise more than a few 
inches above the deck. The cabin of the 
Tomtit is twelve feet long, eight feet wide, 
and five feet six inches deep. It has roomy 
lockers, and a snug little fireplace, and it 
leads into two recesses forward, which make 
capital storerooms for water, coals, firewood, 
and so forth, When I have added that the 
Tomtit has a bright red bottom, continued, as 
to colour, up her sides to a little above the 
water-mark ; and when I have further stated 
that she is a fast sailer, and that she proved 
herself on our cruise to be a capital little sea- 
boat, I have said all that is needful at present 
on the subject of our yacht, and may get on 
to our crew and ourselves. 
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Our crew is composed of three brothers:! able and eatable that we wanted in it. The 
Sam Dobbs, Dick Dobbs, and Bob Dobbs ;/ inexhaustible hospitality of our hostess was 
all active seamen, and as worthy and hearty! proof against all the inroads that we could 
fellows 1s any man in the world could wish|make on it. The priceless gift of packing 
to sail with. My friend’s name is Mr. Migott,| perishable commodities securely in smal 


and mine is Mr. Jollins. Thus, we are five 
on board altogether. As for our characters, 
T shall leave them to come out as they may 
in the course of this narrative. I am going 
to tell things just as they happened. What 
some people call smart writing, comic colour- 
ing, and graphic describing, are departments 
of authorship at which I snap my fingers in 
contempt. 

The port we sailed from was a famous 
watering-place on the western coast, called 
Mangerton-on-the-Mud; and our intention, as 
intimated in the letter of our prudent friend, 
was togo even furtherthan the Land’s End,and 
to reach those last bits of English ground called 
the Scilly Islands. Butif the reader thinks he 
is now to get afloat at once, he is grievously 
mistaken, One very important and interest- 
ing part of our voyage was entirely comprised 
in the preparations that we made for it. To 
this portion of the subject, therefore, I shall 
wholly devote myself in the first instance. 
On paper, or off it, neither Mr. Migott nor 
myself are men to be hurried. 

We left London with nothing but our 
clothes, our wrappers, some tobacco, some 
French novels, and some Egyptian cigars. 
Everything that was to be bought for the 
voyage was to be procured at Bristol. Every- 
thing that could be extracted from private 
benevolence was to be taken in unlimited 
quantities from hospitable friends living 


5S 


more or less in the neighbourhood of our 


| spaces possessed by a lady living in the house 
jand placed perpetually at our disposal, 
[encouraged our propensities for unlimited 
jaccumulation. We ravaged the kitchen 
| carden and the fruit-garden; we rushed 
| into the awful presence of the cook (with our 
|ham and tongue from Bristol as an excuse) 

and ranged predatory over the lower regions, 

We scaled back-staircases, and tramped alon 
}remote corridors, and burst into cohol 
| lumber-rooms, with accompaniment of shout- 
ing from the boys, and of operatic humming 
‘from Mr. Migott and myself, who happen, 
jamong other social accomplishments, to be 
both of us musical in a free-and-easy way, 
| We turned out, in these same lumber-rooms, 
| plans of estates from their neat tin cases, and 
;put in lemons and loaf-sugar instead. Mr, 
Migott pounced upon a stray telescope, and 
strapped it over my shoulders forthwith, 
The two boys found two japanned boxes, 
with the epaulettes and shako of an ex- 
| military member of the family inside, which 
articles of martial equipment (though these 
are war-times, and nothing is meritorious or 
| respectable now but- fighting) I, with my own 
‘irreverent hands, shook out on the floor; 
}and straightway conveyed the empty cases 
|down-stairs to be profaned by tea, sugar, 
| Harvey’s sauce, pickles, pepper, and other 
|products of the arts of peace. In a word, 
;and not to dwell too long on the purely 
| piratical part of our preparations for the 








place of embarkation. At Bristol we plunged | voyage, we doubled the number of our 
over head and ears in naval business imme-| packages at this hospitable country-house, 
diately. After ordering a ham, anda tongue,| before we left it for Mangerton-on-the- 
marmalade, lemons, anchovy paste, and| Mud, and the dangers of the sea that lay 
general groceries, we set forth to the quay to! beyond. 

equip ourselves and our vessel. We began| At Mangerton we made a second piratical 
with charts, sailing directions, and a compass; | swoop upon another long-suffering friend, the 
we got on to a hammock a-piece and a flag ;/ resident doctor. We let this gentleman off, 
and we rose to a nautical climax by buying | however, very easily, only lightening him of 
tarpaulin-coats, leggings, and sou’-westers, at|}a lanthorn, and two milk-cans to hold our 
a sailors’ public-house. With these sea-| fresh-water. We felt strongly inclined to 
stores, and with a noble loaf of home-made | take his warmest cape away from him also ; 








bread (the offering of private benevolence) 
we left Bristol to scour the friendly country 
beyond, in search of further contributions to 
the larder of the Tomtit. 

The first scene of our ravages was a large 
country-houss, surrounded by the most charm- 
ing grounds. From the moment when we 
and our multifarious packages poured tumul- 
tuous into the hall, to the moment when we 
and the said packages poured out of it again 


into a carriage and a cart, I have no recol-| 


lection, excepting meal-times and bedtime, of 
having been still for an instant. Escorted 
everywhere by two handsome, hizh-spirited 
boys, in a wild state of excitement about our 
voyage, we ranged the house from top to 
bottom, and laid hands on everything port- 


| but Mr. Migott leaned towards the side of 
| mercy, and Mr. Jollins was, as usual, only too 
|ready to sacrifice himself on the altar of 
friendship,—so the doctor kept his cape, after 
all. Not so fortunate was our next victim, 
Mr. Purler, the Port Admiral of Mangerton- 
|on-the-Mud, and the convivial host of the 
Metropolitan Inn. Wisely entering His 
| house empty-handed, we left it with sheets, 
| blankets, mattresses, pillows, table-cloths, 
napkins, knives, forks, spoons, crockery, a 
frying-pan, a gridiron, and a _ saucepan, 
| When to these articles of domestic use were 
added the parcels we had brought from 
| Bristol, the packages we had collected at the 
\country-house, the doctor’s milk-cans, the 
personal baggage of the two enterprising 
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voyagers, additions to the eating and drink- | stiffer, and drier little vessel of her size never 
ing department in the shape of a cold curry was built. She jumped over the waves, as if 
in a jar, a piece of spiced beef, a side of|the sea was a great play-ground, and the 
bacon, and a liberal supply of wine, spirits,| game for the morning Leap-Frog. Though 
and beer, nobody can be surprised to hear |the wind was so high that we were obliged 
that we found some difficuity in making only | to lower our foresail, and to double-reef the 
one cart-load of our whole collection of stores. | mainsail, the only water we got on board was 
The packing process was, in fact, not accom-| the spray that was blown over us from the 
plished till after dark. The tide was then flow-|tops of the waves. In the state of the 
ing ; we were to sail the next morning ; andit | weather, getting down Channel was out of 
was necessary to get everything put on board|the question. We were obliged to be con- 
that night, while there was water enough for | tented, on this first day of our voyage, with 
the Tomtit to be moored close to the jetty. | running across to the Welsh coast, and there 
This jetty, it must be acknowledged, was |sheltering ourselves—amid a perfect fleet of 
nothing but a narrow stone causeway, sloping | outward-bound merchantmen driven back by 
down from the land into the sea, Imagine | the wind—in a snug roadstead, for the after- 
our cart, loaded with breakable things, at | noon and the night. 
the high end of the jetty, and the Tomtit} This delay, which might have been dis- 
waiting to receive the contents of the cart at | agreeable enough later in our voyage, gave 
the low end, in the water. Imagine no/|us just the time we wanted for setting things 
moon, no stars, no lamp of any kind on/to rights on board. Our little twelve-foot 
shore ; imagine one small lanthorn on board | cabin, it must be remembered, was bedroom, 
the vessel, which just showed how dark it|sitting-room, dining-room, store-room, and 
was, and did nothing more; imagine the| kitchen, all in one. Everything we wanted 
doctor, and the doctor’s friend, and the/|for sleeping, reading, eating, and drinking, 
doctor’s two dogs, and Mr. Migott and Mr. | had to be arranged in its proper place. The 
Jollins, all huddied together in a fussy state | butter and candles, the soap and cheese, the 
of expectation, midway on the jetty, seeing | salt and sugar, the bread and onions, the oil- 
nothing, doing nothing, and being very much | bottle and the brandy-bottle, for example, 
in the way. Imagine all these things, and|had to be put in places where the motion of 
then wonder, as we wondered, at the mar-|the vessel could not roll them together, and 
vellous dexterity of our three-valiant sailors, | where, also, we could any of us find them at 
who actually succeeded in transporting piece-|a moment’s notice. Other things, not of the 
meal the crockery, cookery, and general | eatable sort, we gave up all idea of separat- 
contents of the cart into the vessel, on that|ing. Mr. Migott and I mingled our stock of 
pitehy night, without breaking, spilling, drop-| shirts as we mingled our sympathies, our 
ping, bumping, or forgetting anything. When | fortunes, and our flowing punch-bowl after 
hear of professional conjurors performing | dinner. We both of us have our faults; but 
remarkable feats, I think of the brothers |incapability of adapting ourselves cheerfully 
Dobbs, and the loading of the Tomtit in the|to circumstances is not among them. Mr. 
darkness ; and I ask myself if any lands-| Migott, especially, is one of those rare men 
man’s mechanical legerdemain can be more} who could dine politely off blubber in the 
extraordinary than the natural neat-handed-| company of Esquimaux, and discover the 
ness of a sailor ? latent social advantages of his position if he 
The next morning the sky was black, the | was lost in the darkness of the North Pole. 
wind was blowing hard against us,and the} After the arrangementof goods and chattels, 
waves were showing their white frills angrily | came dinner (the curry warmed up with a 
in the offing. A double row of spectators | second course of fried onions), then the sling- 
had assembled at the jetty, to see us beat out |ing of our hammocks by the neat hands of 
of the bay. If they had come to see us| the Brothers Dobbs, and then the practice of 
hanged, their grim faces could not have| how to get into the hammocks, by Messrs. 
expressed greater commiseration, Our only | Migott and Jollins. No landsman who has 
cheerful farewell came from the doctor and | not tried the experiment can form the faintest 
his friend and the two dogs, The remainder | notion of the luxury of the sailor’s swinging 
of the spectators evidently felt that they| bed, or of the extraordinary difficulty of 
were having a last long stare at us, and that | getting into it for the first time. The preli- 
it would be indecent and unfeeling, under the} minary action is to stand with your back 
cirtumstances, to look happy. Give me a| against the middle of your hammock, and to 
respectable inhabitant of au English country | hold by the edge of the canvas on either side. 
town, and I will match him, in the matter of | You then duck your head down, throw your 
stolid and silent staring, against any other | heels up, turn round on your back, and let go 
man, civilised or savage, over the whole | with your hands,all at the same moment. If 
surface of the globe. | you succeed in doing this, you are in the most 
If we had felt any doubts of the sea-going | luxurious bed that the ingenuity of man has 
qualities of the Tomtit, they would have been | ever invented. If you fail, you measure your 
solved when we “ went about,” for the first | length on the floor. So much for hammocks. 
time, after leaving the jetty. A livelier,' Afier learning how to get into bed, the 
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writer of the present narrative tried his hand 
on the composition of whiskey punch, and 
| succeeded—which has always been his modest 
aim through life—in imparting satisfaction to 
| his fellow-creatures. When the punch and 
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| inward the winding shore, so clear, so fresh, 
so divinely tender in its blue and purple hues, 
that it was the most inexhaustible of luxu- 
ries only to look at it. Over the watery 





horizon, to the right, the autumn sun hung 
grandly, with the fire-path below, heaving 
| an end, a pilot-boat anchored alongside of us) on a sea of lustrous darkest blue. Flocks 
| for the night. Onee embarked on our own;of wild birds, at rest, floated, chirping 
| element, we old sea-dogs, are, after all, ajon the water all around. The fragrant, 

polite race of men. We asked the pilot) steady breeze was just enough to fill our sails. 
| where he had come from—and he asked us.|On and on we went, with the bubbling sea- 
We asked the pilot where he was bound to,|song at our bows to soothe us; on and on, 
| to-morrow morning—and he asked us. We | till the blue lustre of the ocean grew darker, 
| asked the pilot whether he would like a drop | till the sun sank redly towards the far water- 
of rum—and the pilot, loth to discourage us, | line, till the sacred evening stillness crept 
said Yes. After that there was a little| over the sweet air, and hushed it with a fore- 
|| pause; and then the pilot asked us, whether | taste of the coming night. What sight of 
we would come on board his boat—and we,| mystery and enchantment rises before us 
| loth to discourage the pilot, said Yes, and did| now? Steep, solemn cliffs, bare in some 
go, and came back, and asked the pilot! places—where the dark-red rock has been 
| whether he would come on board our boat—|rent away, and the winding chasms open 
|| and he said Yes, and did come on board, and! grimly to the view—but clothed for the most 
| drank another drop of rum. Thus in the| part with trees, which soften their summits 
practice of the social virtues did we wile) into the sky, and sweep all down them, in 
away the hours—six jolly tars in a twelve-foot | glorious masses of wood, to the very water’s 
cabin—till it was past eleven o’clock, and time,' edge. Climbing from the beach, up the pre- 
as we say at sea, to tumble in, or tumble out, | cipitous face of the cliff, a little fishing village 
as the case may be, when a jolly tar wants/coyly shows itself. The small white cottages 
oractice in the art of getting into his|rise one above another, now perching on a 
ammock, | bit of rock, now peeping out of a clump of 

The wind blew itself out in the night. As|trees; sometimes two or three together ; 
the morning got on, it fell almost to a calm ;/sometimes one standing alone ; here, placed 


| the pipes accompanying the same had come to 


' 


and the merchantmen about us began weigh- 


ing anchor, to drop down Channel with the 


tide. The Tomtit, it is unnecessary to say, 
scorned to be left behind, and hoisted her 
sails with the best of them. Favoured by 
the lightness of the wind, we sailed past 
every vessel proceeding in our direction. 
Barques, brigs, and schooners, French luggers 
and Dutch galliots, we showed our stern to 


sideways to the sea, there, fronting it,—but 
rising always one above another, as if, instead 
of being founded on the earth, they were 
hung from the trees on the top of the cliff. 
Over all this lovely scene the evening sha- 
dows are stealing. The last rays of the sun 
just tinge the quiet water, and touch thé 
white walls of the cottages. From out at sea 
comes the sound of a horn, blown from the 





all of them ; and when the weather cleared, | nearest fishing-vessel, as a signal to the rest 
and the breeze freshened towards the after-| to follow her to shore. From the land, the 
noon, the little Tomtit was heading the| voices of children at play, and the still, faint 
whole fleet. In the evening we brought up) fall of the small waves on the beach are the 
close to the high coast of Somersetshire, to, only audible sounds. This is Clovelly. If 
wait for the tide. Weighed again, at ten at} we had travelled a thousand miles to see it, 
night, and sailed for Ilfracombe. Got be-| we should have said that our journey had not 
calmed towards morning, but managed to| been taken in vain. 
reach our port at ten, with the help of the! On getting to shore, we found the one 
sweeps, or long oars. Went ashore for more | street of Clovelly nothing but a succession of 
bread, beer, and fresh water; feeling sojirregular steps, from the beginning at the 
nautical by this time, that the earth was/| beach, to the end, half-way up the cliffs. It 
difficult to walk upon ; and all the people we | was like climbing to the top of an old castle, 
had dealings with presented themselves to! instead of walking through a village. When 
us in the guise of unmitigated land-sharks.| we reached the summit of the ciiff, it was 
O, my dear eyes! what a relief it was to| getting too dark to see much of the country. 
Mr. Migott and myself to find ourselves} We strayed away, however, to look fur the 
in our floating castle, boxing the compass, | church, and found ourselves, at twilight, near 
dancing the hornpipe, and splicing the main-|some ghastly deserted out-houses, approached 
brace freely in our ocean-home. | by a half-ruinous gate-way, and a damp dark 
About noon we sailed for Clovelly. Our!avenue of trees. The church was near, but 
smooth passage across the magnificent Bay of! shut off from us by ivy-grown walls. No 
Bideford is the recollection of our happy!living creature appeared; not even a dog 
voyage which I find myself looking back on|barked at us. We were surrounded by 
most lovingly while I now write. No cloud silence, solitude, darkness and desolation ; 
was in the sky. Far away, on the left, sloped: and it struck us both forcibly, that the best 








| 
| 
} 
j 





thing we could do was to give up the church, |duce the best imitation of Sam Dobbs’s 
and get back to humanity with all convenient | style of snoring that I can think of. Last, 
speed. The descent of the High Street of | and worst of all, came Dick Dobbs, who 
Clovelly, at night, turned out to be a matter | was afflicted with a cold, and whose snore 
of more difficulty than we had anticipated.| consisted of a succession of loud chokes, 
There was no such thing as a lamp in the gasps, and puffs, all contending together, as 
whole village ; and we had to grope our way |it appeared to me, which should suffocate 
in the darkness down steps of irregular|him soonest. There I lay, wide awake, suf- 
sizes and heights, paved with slippery|fering under the awful nose-chorus which 
pebbles, and ornamented with nothing in the|I have attempted to describe, for nearly an 
shape of a bannister, even at the most dan-|hour. It was a dark night: there was no 
gerous places. Half-way down, my friend | wind, and very little air. Horrible doubts 


and 1 had an argument in the dark—standing 
with our noses against a wall, and with 
nothing visible on either side—as to which 
way we should turn next. I guessed to the| 
left, and he guessed to the right; and I, being 
the most obstinate of the two, we ended in 
following my route, and at last stumbled our 
way down to the pier. Looking at the place 
the next morning, we found that the steps to 
the right led through a bit of cottage-garden | 
to a snug little precipice, over which inquisi- 
tive tourists might pitch quietly, without let 
or hindrance. 


about the sufficiency of our ventilation began 
to beset me. Reminiscences of early read- 
ing on the subject of the Black Hole at 
Calcutta came back vividly to my memory. 
I thought of the twelve feet by eight, in 
which we were all huddled together—terror 
and indignation overpowered me —and I 
roared for a light, before the cabin of the 


/Tomtit became too mephitic for flame of 


any kind to exist in it. Uprose they then 


my Merry Merry Men, bewildered and 


grumbling, to grope for the match-box. It 
was found, the lanthorn was lit, the face of 
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Talk of the perils of the deep! | 
what are they in comparison with the perils! Mr. Migott appeared serenely over the side 
of the shore ? |of his hammock, and the voice of Mr. Migott 
The adventures of the night were not ex-|sweetly and sleepily inquired what was the 
hausted, so far as I was concerned, even when | matter ? 
we got back to our vessel. I have already; “Matter! The Black Hole at Calcutta is the 
informed the reader that the cabin of the| matter. Poisonous, gaseous exhalation is the 
Tomtit was twelve feet long by eight feet; matter! Outrageous, ungentlemanly snoring 
wide—a snug apartment, but scarcely big/is the matter! Give me my bedding, and my 
enough, as it struck me, for five men to|drop of brandy, and my pipe, and let me 
sleep in comfortably. Nevertheless, the ex-|go on deck. Let me be a Chaldean shep- 
eriment was to be tried in Clovelly har-| herd, and contemplate the stars. Let me 
ur. I bargained, at the outset, for one} be the careful watch who patrols the deck, 
thing—that the cabin hatch should be kept/and guards the ship from foes and wreck. 
raised at least a foot all night. This ven-| Let me be anything but the companion of 
tilatory condition being complied with, I|/men, who snore like the famous Furies in 
tumbled into my hammock, Mr. Migott | the old Greek play.” While I am venting my 
rolled into his, and Sam Dobbs, Dick Dobbs, | indignation, and collecting my bedding, the 
and Bob Dobbs, cast themselves down pro-| smiling and sleepy face of Mr. Migott dis- 
miscuously on the floor and the lockers! appears slowly from the side of the hammock 
under us. Out went the lights; and off;—and before [am on deck, I hear the oily 
went my friend and the Brothers Dobbs| purr once more, just as amiable, soft, and 
into the most intolerable concert of snoring | regular as ever. 
that it is possible to imagine. I lay awake} What a relief it was to have the sky to 
listening, and studying the character of the | look up at, the fresh night air to breathe, the 
snore in each of the four sleeping individuals. | quiet murmur of the sea to listen to! I 
The snore of Mr. Migott I found to be su-| rolled myself up in my blankets; and, for 
perior to the rest in point of amiability, | aught I know to the contrary, was soon snor- 
softness, and regularity—it was a kind of| ing on deck asindustriouslyas my companions 
oily, long-sustained purr, amusing and not! were snoring below. The first sounds that 
unmusical for the first five minutes. Next! woke me in the morning were produced by 
in point of merit to Mr. Migott, came Bob; the tongues of the natives of Clovelly, as- 
Dobbs. His note was several octaves lower | sembled on the pier, staring down on me in 
than my friend's, and his tone was a grunt | my nest of blankets, and shouting to each 
—but I will do him justice; I will not) other incessantly. I assumed that they were 
scruple to admit that the sounds he pro-|making fun of the interesting stranger 
duced were regular as clockwork. Very | stretched in repose on the deck of the Tomtit ; 
inferior was the performance of Sam Dobbs,| but I could not understand one word of the 
who, as owner of the boat, ought, I think, to| Devonshire language in which they spoke. 
have set a good example. If an idle carpenter! Whatever they said of me, I forgive them, 
planed a board very quickly at one time, | however, in consideration of their cream and 
and very slowly at another, and if he moaned | fresh herrings. Our breakfast on the cabin- 
at intervals over his work, he would pro-! hatch in Clovelly harbour, after a dip in the 
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sea, is a remembrance of gustatory bliss 
which I gratefully cherish. When we had 
reduced the herrings to skeletons, and the 
cream-pot to a whited sepulchre of emptiness, 
we slipped from our moorings, and sailed 
away from the lovely little village with real 
regret. By noon we were off Hartland 
Point. 

We had now arrived at the important 
part of our voyage—the part at which it 
was necessary to decide, once for all, on our 
future destination. Mr. Migott and I took 
counsel together solemnly, unrolled the 
charts, and then astonished our trusty crew 
by announcing that the end of the voyage 
was to be the Scilly Islands. Up to this time 
the Brothers Dobbs had been inclined to 
laugh at the notion of getting so far in so 
small a boat. But they began to lok grave 
now, and to hint at cautious objections. The 
weather was certainly beautiful ; but then 
the wind was dead against us. Our little 
vessel was stiff and sturdy enough for any 
service, but nobody on board knew the 
strange waters into which we were going— 
and, as for the charts, could any one of us 
study them with a proper knowledge of the 
science of navigation? Would it not be 
better, to take a little cruise to Lundy Island, 
away there on the starboard bow? And 
another little cruise about the Welsh coast, 
where the Dobbses had been before? To 
these cautious questions we replied by rash 
and peremptory negatives ; and the Brothers, 
thereupon, abandoned their view of the case, | 
and accepted ours with great resignation. For | 
the Scilly Islands, therefore, we shaped our 
course, alternately standing out to sea, and 
running in for the land, so as to get down 
ultimately to the Land’s End, against the | 
wind, ina series of long zig-zags, now in a 
westerly and now in an easterly direction. 
Our first tack from Hartland Point was a 
sail of six hours out to sea. At sunset, the 
little Tomtit had lost sight of land for the 
first time since she was launched, and was 
rising and falling gently on the long swells of 
the Atlantic. It wasa deliciously calm, clear 
evening, with every promise of the fine 
weather lasting. The spirits of the Brothers 
Dobbs, when they found themselves at last in 
the blue water, rose amazingly. 

“Only give us decent weather, sir,” said 
Bob Dobbs, cheerfully smacking the tiller of 
the Tomtit ; “and we'll find our way to Scilly 
somehow, in spite of the wind.” 

We were now fairly at sea, keeping a 
regular watch on deck at night, and never 
running nearer the Cornish coast than was 
necessary to enable us to compare the great 
headlands with the marksonourchart. Under 
present circumstances, no more than three of 
us could sleep in the cabin at one time—the 
combined powers of the snoring party were 
thus weakened, and the ventilation below 
could be preserved in a satisfactory state. 
Instead of chronicling our slow zig-zag pro- 
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gress to the Land’s End, which is unlikely to 
interest anybody not familiar with Cornish 
names and nautical phrases, I will try to de- 
scribe the manner in which we passed the 
day on board the Tomtit, now that we were 
away from land events and amusements. If 
there was to be any such thing as an alloy 
of dulness in our cruise, this was assuredly 
the part of it in which Time and the Hour 
were likely to run slowest through the day. 

In the first place, let me record with just 
pride, that we have solved the difficult problem 
of a pure republic in our modest little craft. 
No man in particular among us is master—no 
man in particular is servant. The man who 
can do at the right time, and in the best way, 
the thing that is most wanted, is always the 
hero of the situation among us. When Dick 
Dobbs is frying the onions for dinner, he is 
the person most respected in the ship, and 
Mr. Migott and myself are his faithful and 
expectant subjects. When grog is to be made, 
or sauces are to be prepared, Mr. Jollins be- 
comes in his turn, the monarch of all he sur- 
veys. When musical entertainments are in 
progress, Mr. Migott is vocal king, and sole 
conductor of band aud chorus. When nautical 
talk and sea-stories rule the hour, Bob Dobbs, 
who has voyaged in various merchantmen all 
over the world, and is every inch of him a 
thorough sailor, becomes the best man of the 
company. When any affairs connected with 
the internal management of the vessel are 
under consideration, Sam Dobbs is Chairman 
of the Committee in the Cockpit. So we 
sail along; and such is the perfect constitu- 
tion of society at which we mariners of Eng- 
land have been able to arrive. 

Our freedom extends to the smallest de- 
tails. We have no stated hours, and we are 
well ahead of all rules and regulations. We 


| have no breakfast hour, no dinner hour, no 


time for rising, or for going to bed. We have 
no particular eatables at particular meals. 
We don’t know the day of the month, or the 
day of the week; and never look at our 
watches, except when we wind them up. Our 
voice is frequently the voice of the sluggard ; 
but we never complain, because nobody ever 
wakes us too soon, or thinks of interfering 
with our slumbering again. We wear each 
other’s coats, smoke each other’s pipes, poach 
on each other’s victuals. We are a happy, 
dawdling, undisciplined, slovenly lot. We 
have no principles, no respectability, no busi- 
ness, no stake in the country, no knowledge 
of Mrs. Grundy. We area parcel of Lotos- 
Eaters ; and we know nothing, except that 
we are poking our way along anyhow to the 
Scilly Islands in the Tomtit. 

We rise when we have had sleep enough 
—any time you like between seven and ten. 
If I happen to be on deck first, I begin by 
hearing the news of the weather and the 
wind from Sam, Dick, or Bob at the helm. 
Soon the face of Mr. Migott, rosy with recent 
snoring, rises from the cabin, and his body 
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follows it slowly, clad in the blue Jersey 
frock, which he persists in wearing night 
aud day—in the heat of noon as in the coo! 
of evening. He cannot be prevailed upon to 
give any reason for his violent attachment to 
this garment—only wagging his head and 
smiling mysteriously when we ask why, 
sleeping or waking, he never parts with it. 
Well, being up, the next thing is to make the 
toilette. We keep our fresh water, for 
minor ablutions, in an old wine cask fiom 
Bristol. ‘The colour of the liquid is a tawny 
yellow ; it is, in fact, weak sherry and water. 
For the major ablutions, we have the ship’s 
bucket and the sea, and a good stock of 
rough towels to finish with. The next thing 
is breakfast on deck. When we can catch 
fish (which is very seldom, though we are 
well provided with lines and bait) we fall 
upon the spoil immediately. 
‘we range through our sea stores, eating any- 
thing we like, cooked anyhow we like. 
After breakfast we have two words to say to 
our box of peaches, nectarines, and grapes, 
from the hospitable country-house. Then 
the bedding is brought up to air; the deck 
is cleaned; the breakfast things are taken 
away ; the pipes, cigars, and French novels 
are produced from the cabin; Mr. Migott 
coils himself up in a corner of the cockpit, 
and I perch upon the taffrail; and the 
studies of the morning begin. They eud 
invariably in small-talk, beer, and sleep. So 
the time slips away cosily till it is necessary 
to think about dinner. 

Now all is activity on board the Tomtit. 
Except the man at the helm, everyone is 
occupied with preparations for the banquet 
of the day. The potatoes, onions, and 
celery form one department; the fire and 
solid cookery another; the washing of 
plates and dishes, knives and forks, a third ; 
the laying of the cloth on deck a fourth ; 
the concoction of sauces and production of 
bottles from the cellar a fifth. No man has 
any particular department assigned to him : 
the most active republican of the community 
for the time being, plunges into the most 
active work, and the others follow as they 
please. The exercise we get is principally 
at this period of the day, and consists in in- 
cessant dropping down from the deck to the 
cabin, and incessant scrambling up from the 
cabin to the deck. The dinner is a long 
business ; but what do we care fur that? 
We have no appointments to keep, no 
visitors to interrupt us, and nothing in the 
world to do but to tickle our palates, wet 
our whistles, and amure ourselves in any way 
we please. Dinner at last over, it is super- 
fluous to say, that the pipes become visible 
again, and that the taking of forty winks is 
only a prohibited operation on the part of 
the man at the helm. 

As for tea-time, it is entirely regulated by 
the wants and wakefulness of Mr. Migott, 
who, since the death of Doctor Johnson, is 
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‘the most desperate drinker of tea in all Eng- 
Jand. When the cups and saucers are cleared 
away, a conversazione is held in the cockpit. 
Sam Dobbs is the best listener of the com- 
pany ; Dick Dobbs, who has been a yachts- 
man, is the jester ; Bob Dobbs, the merchant 
sailor, is the teller of adventures ; and my 
friend and I keep the ball going smartly in all 
sorts of ways, till it gets dark, and a great 
drought falls upon the members of the con- 
versazioue. Then, if the mermaids are any- 
where near us, they may smell the fragrant 
fumes which tell of sacrifice to Bacchus, and 
may hear. shortly afterwards, the muse of 
song invoked by cheerful topers. ‘thus the 
dark hours roll on jovial till the soft influ- 
ences of sleep descend upon the tuneful 
choir, and the cabin receives its lodgers for 
the night. 

This is the general rule of life on board 
the Tomtit. Lxceptional incidents of ali 
kinds—saving sea-sickness, to which nobody 
on board is liable—are never wanting to vary 
it pleasantly from day to day. Sometimes 
Mr. Migott gets on from taking a nap to 
having a dream, and records the fact by « 
screech of terror, which rings through the 
vessel and wakes the sleeper himself, who 
always asks, “What’s that, eh?” —never 
believes that the screech has not come from 
somebody else—never knows what he has 
been dreaming of—and never fails to go to 
sleep again before the rest of the ship’s com- 
pany have half done expostulating with him 
Sometimes a little interesting indigestion 
appears among us, by way of change. Dick 
Dobbs, for example (who is as bilious as an 
Indian nabob) is seen to turn yellow at the 
helm, and to steer with a giazed eye; is 
asked what is the matter—replies that he 
has “the boil terrible bad on his stomach ;” is 
instantly treated by Jollins (M.D.) as follows: 
Two tea spoonsful of essence of ginger, two 
dessert spoonsful of brown brandy, two 
table spoonsful of strong tea. Pour down 
patient’s throat very hot, and smack his 
back smartly to promote the operation of 
the draught. What follows? The cure of 
Dick. How simple is medicine when re- 
duced to its first principles ! 

Another source of amusement is provided 
by the ships we meet with. Whenever we 
get near enough, we hail the largest mer- 
chant-men in the most peremptory manner, 
as coolly as if we had three decks under us 
and an admiral on board. The large ships, 
for the most part paralysed by our audacity, 
reply meekly. Sometimes we meet witha 
| foreigner, and get answered by inarticulate 
| yelling or disrespectful grins. But this is a 
| rare case ; the general rule is, that we main- 
|tain our dignity unimpaired all down the 
|Channel. Then, again, when no ships are 
| near, there is the constant excitement of 
consulting our charts and wondering where 
we are. Every man of us has a differe:t 
| theory on this subject every time he looks at 
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the chart ; but no man rudely thrusts his | 
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were last unrolled, and think of Columbus 


_ theory on another, or aspires to govern the | again, and feel for him more than ever. 


ideas of the rest in virtue of his superior 
obstinacy in backing his own opinion. Did 
{ not assert a little while since that we were | 
a pure republic ? And is not this yet another | 
and a striking proof of it ? 

In such pursuits and diversions as I have | 


Soon the islands are visible from the deck, 
and by noon we have run in as near them as 
we dare without local guidance. They are 
low-lying, and picturesque in an artistic point 
of view ; but treacherous-looking and full of 
peril to the wary nautical eye. Horrible 


endeavoured to describe, the time passes|jagged rocks, and sinister swirlings and 
quickly, happily, and adventurously, until we | foamings of the sea, seem to forbid the ap- 
ultimately succeed, at four in the morning on| proach to them. The Tomtit is hove to—our 
the sixth day of our cruise, in discovering the | ensign is run up half-mast high—and we fire 
light of the Longship’s Lighthouse, which we | our double-barreled gun fiercely for a pilot. 
know to be situated off the Land’s End. | He arrives in along, serviceable-looking boat, 


We are now only some seven-and-twenty | 
miles from the Scilly Islands, and the dis- | 
covery of the lighthouse enables us_ to set 
our course by the compass cleverly enough, | 
The wind which has thus far always re- 
mained against us, falls, on the afternoon of 
this sixth day, toa dead calm, but springs | 
up again in another and a favourable quarter | 
at eleven o’clock at night. By daybreak we | 


with « wild, handsome, dark-haired son, and 
a silent, solemn old man, for his crew. He 
himself is lean, wrinkled, hungry-looking ; 
his eyes are restless with excitement, and his 


‘tongue overwhelms us with a torrent of 


words, spoken in a strange accent, but singu- 
larly free from provincialisms and bad gram- 
mar. He informsus that we must have been 
set to the northward in the night by a cur- 


are allon the watch tor the Scilly Islands. | rent, and goes on to acquaint us with so many 
Not a sign of them. The sun rises; it is| other things, with such a fidgetty sparkling 
a magnificent morning; the favourable /|of the eyes and such a ceaseless patter of the 
breeze still holds; we have been bowling along | tongue, that he fairly drives me to the fore 


before it since eleven the previous night ;! 
and ought to have sighted the islands long | 
since, But we sight nothing: no land anywhere 
allround the horizon. Where are we? Have 
we overshot Scilly ?—and is the next land we 


part of the vessel out of his way. Smoothly 
we glide along, parallel with the jagged rocks 


land the swirling eddies, till we come to a 


channel between two islands; and, sailing 
through that, make for a sandy isthmus, 


are likely to see Ushant or Finisterre ? No-| where we see some houses and a little har- 
body knows. The faces of the Brothers Dobbs bour. This is Hugh Town, the chief place in 
darken; and they recal to each other how | St. Mary’s, which is the largest island of the 
they deprecated from the first this rash ven-| Scilly group. We jump ashore in high glee, 
turing into unknown waters. We hail two | feeling that we have succeeded in carrying 
ships piteously, to ask our way. The two) out the purpose of our voyage in defiance of 
ships can’t tell us. We unroll the charts, | the prognostications of all our prudent friends, 
and differ in opinion over them more remark-| How sweet is triumph, even in the smallest 
ably than ever. The Dobbses grimly opine | things! 

that it is no use looking at charts, when we| Bating the one fact of the wind having 
have not got a pair of parallels to measure | blown from an unfavourable quarter, unvary- 
by, and are all ignorant of the scientific parts|ing good fortune had, thus far, accompanied 
of navigation. Mr. Migott and I manfully|our cruise, and our luck did not desert us 
cheer the drooping spirits of the crew with |when we got on shore at St. Mary’s. We 
Guinness’s stout, and put a smiling face upon| went, happily for our own comfort, to the 


ee 


it. But in our innermost hearts, we think 
of Columbus, and feel for him. 

The last resource is to post a man at the 
mast-head (if so lofty an expression may be 
allowed in reference to so little a vessel as 
the Tomtit), to keep a look-out. Up the 
rigging swarms Dick the Bilious, in the 
lowest spirits—strains his eyes over the 
waters, and suddenly hails the gaping deck 
with a joyous shout. The runaway islands 


are caught at last—he sees them a-head of| 


us—he has no objection to make to the course 
we are steering—nothing particular to say 


but “Crack on!”—and nothing in the world | 


to do but slide down the rigging again. 
Contentment beams once more on the faces 
of Sam, Dick, and Bob. Mr. Migott and I 
say nothing ; but we look at each other with 
asmile of triumph. We remember the in- 
jurious doubts of the crew when the charts 


| hotel kept by the master of the sailing-packet 
|plying between Hugh Town and Penzance, 
| By our landlord and his pleasant, cordial wife 
and family we were received with such kind- 
ness and treated with such care, that we felt 
| really and truly at home before we had been 
half an hour in the house. And, by way of 
farther familiarising us with Scilly at first 
sight, who should the resident medical man 
turn out to be but a gentleman whom I knew. 
These were certainly fortunate auspices under 
which to begin our shoxt sojourn in one of 
the remotest and wildest places in the Queen’s 
dominions, 

The islands seem, at a rough glance, to 
form a great irregular circle, enclosing 
a kind of lagoon of sea, communicating by 
various channels with the main ocean all 
around. The circumference of the largest of 
the group is, as we heard, not more than 











thirteen miles. Five of the islands are in- 


habited ; the rest may be generally described | 


as masses of rock, wonderfully varied in 
shape and size. Inland, in the larger islands, 
the earth, where it is not planted or sown, 
is covered with heather and with the most 
beautiful ferns. 
main product of Scilly ; but the disease has 
appeared lately in the island crops, and the 
potatoes have sutfered so severely that, when 
we filled our sack for the return voyage, we 
were obliged to allow for two-thirds of 
our supply proving unfit for use. The views 
inland are chiefly remarkable as naturai 
panoramas of land and sea—the two always 
presenting themselves intermixed in the 
loveliest varieties of form and colour, On 
the coast, the granite rocks, though not 
notably high, take the most wildly and mag- 
nificently picturesque shapes. They are rent 
into the strangest chasms and piled up in the 
grandest confusion; and they look down, 
every here and there, on the loveliest little 
sandy bays, where the sea, in calm weather, 
is as tenderly blue and as limpid in its clear- 
ness as the Mediterranean itself. The soft- 
ness and purity of the climate may be 
imagined, when I state that last winter none 
of the fresh-water pools were strongly enough 
frozen to bear being skated on. The balmy 


sea air blows over each little island as freely 
as it might blow over the deck of a ship. 
The people have the great merit of good 


manners. We two strangers were so little 
stared at as we walked about, that it was 
almost like being on the Continent. The 
pilot who had taken us into Hugh Town 
harbour we found to be a fair specimen, as 
regarded his excessive talkativeness and the 
purity of his English, of the islanders gene- 
rally. ‘The longest tellers of very long stories, 
so far as my experience goes, are to be found 
in Scilly. Ask the people the commonest 
question, and their answer generally exhausts 
the whole subject before you can say another 
word. Their anxiety, whenever we had occa- 
sion to enquire our way, to guard us from the 
remotest chance of missing it, and the honest 
pride with which they told us all about local 
sights and marvels, formed a very pleasant 
trait in the general character. Strangely 
enough, in this softest and healthiest of 
climates consumption is a prevalent disease 
among the people. If I may venture on an 
opinion, after a very short observation of 
their habits, I should say that distrust of 
fresh air and unwillingness to take exercise 
were the chief causes of consumptive maladies 
among the islanders. I longed to break 
windows in the main street of Hugh Town as 
I never longed to break them anywhere else. 
One lovely afternoon I went out for the pur- 
pose of seeing how many of the inhabitants 
of the place had a notion of airing their bed- 
rooms. | found two houses with open windows 
—all the rest were fast closed from top to 
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get capricious ; 


of the softest, purest, heavenliest sea breeze || 
that ever blew. Then, again, as to walking, 
the people ask you seriously when you en- 
quire your way on foot, whether you are 
aware that the destination you want to 
arrive at is three miles off! As for a pedes- 
trian excursion round the largest island—a 
circuit of thirteen miles—when we taiked of 


|performing that feat in the hearing of a 


respectable inhabitant, he laughed at the 
idea as incredulously as'if we had proposed a 
swimming match to the Cornish coast. When 
people will not give themselves the great first 
chance of breathing healthily and freely as 
often as they can, who can wonder that con- 
sumption should be common among them ? 

In addition to our other pieces of good for- 
tune, we were enabled to profit by a very 
kind invitation from the gentleman to whom 
the islands belong, to stay with him at his 
house, built on the site of an ancient abbey, 
and surrounded by gardens of the most ex- 
quisite beauty. To the wise, firm, and bene- 
volent rule of the present proprietor of 
Scilly, the islanders are indebted for the pro- 
sperity which they now enjoy. It was not 
the least pleasant part of a very delightful 
visit, to observe for ourselves, under our 
host’s guidance, all that he had done, and was 
doing for the welfare and the happiness of the 
people committed to his charge. From what 
we had heard, and from what we had previ- 
ously observed for ourselves, we had formed 
the most agreeable impressions of the social 
condition of the islanders; and we now 
found the best of these impressious more 
than confirmed. When the present pro- 
prietor first came among his tenantry he 
found them living miserably and ignorantly. 
He has succoured, reformed, and taught 
them ; and there is now, probably, no place 
in England where the direr hardships of 
poverty are so little known as in the Scilly 
Islands. 

I might write more particularly on this 
topic ; but I am unwilling to run the risk of 
saying more on the subject of these good 
deeds than the good-doer himself would 
sanction. And besides, I must remember 
that the object of this narrative is to record 
a holiday-cruise, and not to enter into details 
on the subject of Scilly ; details which have 
already been put into print by previous tra- 
vellers, Let me only add then, that our sojourn 
in the islands terminated with the close of 
our stay in the house of our kind entertainer. 
It had been blowing a gale of wind for two 
days before our departure ; and we put to sea 
with a double-reefed mainsail, and with more 
doubts than we liked to confess to each 
other, about the prospects of the return 
voyage. 

However, lucky we had been hitherto, and 
lucky we were to continue to the end. Before 
we had been long at sea, the wind began to 
then to diminish almost to a 





bottom, as if a pestilence was abroad instead! calm ; then, tov ards evening, to blow again, 
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steadily and strongly, from the very quarter | lively Tomtit ! 


of all others most favourable to our return | 
voyage. “ If this holds,” was the sentiment | 
of the Brothers Dobbs, as we were making | 
things snug for the night, “ we shall be back 
again at Mangerton before we have had time 
to get half through our victuals and drink.” 
It did hold, and more than hold: and the 
Tomtit flew, in consequence, as if she was | 
going to give up the sea altogether, and} 
take to the sky fora change. Our homeward | 
run was the most perfect contrast to our out-| 
ward voyage. No tacking, no need to study 
the charis, no laggard luxurious dining on 
the cabinhatch. It was too rough for any- 
thing but picnicking in the cockpit, jammed 
into a corner, with our plates on our knees. 
I had to make the grog with one hand, and| 
clutch fast by the nearest rope with the 
other—Mr. Migott holding the bowl while I 
mixed, and the man at the helm holding Mr. 
Migott. As for reading, it was hopeless to try 
it; for there was breeze enough to blow the 
leaves out of the book—and singing was not 
to be so much as thought of ; for the moment | 
you opened your mouth the wind filled it 
directly, and there was an end of you. The 
nearer we got to Mangerton the faster we 
flew. My last recollection of the sea, dates 
at the ghostly time of midnight. The wind 
had been increasing and increasing, since 
sunset, till it contemptuously blew out our 
fire in the cabin, as if the stove with its artful 
revolving chimney had been nothing but a 
farthing rushlight. I climbed on deck, and 
found that we were already in the Bristol | 
Channel. Ragged black clouds were flying 
like spectres all over the sky ; the moonlight 
streaming fitful behind them. One great 
ship, shadowy and mysterious, was pitching 
heavily towards usfrom the land. Backward 
out at sea, streamed the red gleam from the 
lighthouse on Lundy Island; and marching 
after us grandly, to the music of the howling 
wind, came the great rollers from the Atlan- 
tic, rushing in between Hartland Point and 
Lundy, turning over and over in long black 
hills of water, with the seething spray at their 
tops sparkling in the moonshine. It was a 
fine breathless sensation to feel our sturdy 
little vessel tearing along through this heavy 
sea—jumping stern up, as the great waves 
caught her—dashing the water gaily from 
her bows, at the return dip—and holding on 
her way as bravely and surely as the biggest 
yacht that ever was built. After along look 
at the sublime view around us, my friend 
and I went below again; and in spite of the 
noise of the wind and sea managed to fall 
asleep. The next event was a call from 
deck at half-past six in the morning, inform- 
ing us that we were entering Mangerton Bay. 
By seven o’clock we were alongside the jetty 
again, after a run of only forty-three hours 
from the Scilly Islands. 

Here our cruise ended, and here my nar- 
rative closes with it.  Fare-thee-well, thou 
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Tiny home of joyous days, 
may thy sea-fortunes be happy, and thy trim 
sails be set prosperously, for many a year 
still to the favouring breeze! And fare-ye- 


well heartily, honest sailor-brothers, whose 
helping hands never once failed us—whose 
zeal in our service never once slackened— 
| whose close companionship from the day of 
setting out to the day of return, has left us 
no recollections but such as we can now recal 
and talk over with unmixed pleasure ! 


SCROORY. 


Our of Scrooby came the greatness of Ame- 
rica! What, then, is Scrooby? 

On the borders of Yorkshire and Notting- 
hamshire there is a market-town, called 
Bawtry. A mile and a half from Bawtry, 
on the Nottinghamshire side, is Scrooby, a 
village that was once one of the six-and- 
twenty English post-towns on the great 
north road. A mile and a half from Bawtry, 
on the Yorkshire side, is the poor village 
of Austerfield. If two villages can make 
a cradle, here we have the cradle of one 
of the greatest people in the world. Obscure 
men—Brown, Smith, and Robinson—first set. 
the cradle into motion. Scrooby was the 
acorn to the oak, at which we marvel now ; 
Brown, Smith, and Robinson so many ger- 
minating points. 

Brown—Robert Brown—was a divine, from 
whose teaching the term Brownist was ap- 
plied to congregations that desired to sepa- 
rate themselves from all ecclesiastical control. 
In the establishment of the Church of Eng- 
land, the attempt was made by a tolerant 
spirit to bring into harmonious travel, upon 
one broad road, men differing concerning 
many points of detail in the outward practice 
of religion. Church forms were, as far as it 
could innocently be done, adapted to the 
humour of those who had been long accus- 
tomed to a ceremonial spirit ; and an eccle- 
siastical system was established which sufficed 
for the majority, but was too lax and hereti- 
cal in the eyes of the Romanist, too unscrip- 
tural in the eyes of the strict Puritan. As 
long as dissatisfied people carried on within 
the pale of the establishment their opposition 
to the too much or too little of discipline 
they were permitted to say many very 
sharp things with impunity; but if they 
seceded into active opposition, liberty of 
speech and conscience were denied them. 
Thus, from the extreme ranks alike of Ro- 
manist and Puritan, men were raised to the 
dignity of martyrs. Robert Brown, in the 
time of the civil wars, preached, as a strict 
Puritan, the duty of separation from the 
national church, and the erection of sepa- 
rate or independent congregations—so many 
churches of their own, upon a Scripture 
model. The men who acted upon his advice 
were called indifferently Brownists, Sepa- 
ratisis, Congregationalists, or Independents. 
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At first, there were a few such churches of}|ship of the Gospel, to walk in all his ways 
Puritan Separatists formed in London, almost | made known, or to be made known, unto 
none in the country. The founders of New|them, according to their best endeavours, 
Plymouth, the pilgrim fathers, began as one; whatsoever it should cost them.” The whole 
of the very few such churches maintained in| spirit of this is in striking correspondence 
a rural district, far away from London. They | with the spirit shown in France at about the 
belonged to the Nottinghamshire village or|same time, by those who seceded to form 
mean townlet in the hundred of Basset Lawe;} Huguenot churches in provincial towns, 
they were, in fact, the Church of Scrooby. Every word here quoted might have been 
In the country surrounding Scrooby there| written by Bernard Palissy concerning the 
were many recently extinct religious estab-| reformed church in his town of Saintes, 
lishments belonging to the Roman Catholics;} Now there was at Scrooby an episcopal 
and it may possibly be, in some measure, |manor-house, given by Sandys, Archbishop of 
on account of an antagonism so created that| York, to his eldest son, and leased to a 
the pulpits of these parts were held by a|gentleman named William Brewster, who 
great number of men with strong Puritan| had spent some little time at Cambridge, and 
tendencies. These, often cleaving to their liv-| subsequently served under Davison when he 
ings, clove, by so doing, to the right of speak-| was Secretary of State. After the fall of 
ing boldly, and could knead much of thestrict | Davison, Mr. William Brewster received the 
Puritan spirit into the minds of the common | appointment of Postmaster at Scrooby, which 
people. One among this people, who lived | place, it has been said, was one of the twenty- 
afterwards to supply the business head to six English post-stations on the great North 
an emigrant church, expresses the growth| Road. The master of a post-station was, in 
of feeling, and the manner of its growth, in| those times, generally a man of good condi- 
these characteristic words: “ When by the/|tion, who was tolerably well paid for im- 
travail and diligence of some godly andj portant services. It was requisite that he 
zealous preachers, and God’s blessing on|should maintain a stud of post-horses for the 











their labours, as in other places of the land, | 
so in the north part, many cores enlightened | 
by the Word of God, and had their ignorance | 
and sins discovered by the Word of Gou’s| 
grace, and began, by His grace, to reform} 
their lives, and make conscience of their} 
ways, the work of God was no sooner mani- 
fest in them, but presently they were both 
scoffed and scorned by the profane multitude, 
and the ministers urged with the yoke of 
subscription, or else must be silenced ; and 
the poor people were so urged with appari- 
tors, and pursuivants, and the commission of 
courts, as truly their affliction was not small, 
which notwithstanding, they bare sundry 
years with manly patience, until they were 
occasioned, by the continuance and increase 
of these troubles, and other means which the 
Lord raised up in those days, to see further 
into these things by the light of the Word of 
God, how that not only those base, beggarly 
ceremonies were unlawful, but also that the 
lordly tyrannous power of the prelates ought 
not to be submitted to, which those, contrary 
to the freedom of the Gospel, would load and 
burden men’s consciences with, and, by their 
compulsive power, make a profane mixture of 
persons and things in the worship of God ; 
and that their offices and callings, courts, and 
canons, &c., were unlawful and anti-Christian, 
being such as have no warrant in the Word 
of God, but the same that were used in 
Popery, and still retained So many, 
therefore, of those professors who saw tlie 
evil of these things, in these parts, and whose 
hearts the Lord had touched with heavenly 
zeal for his truth, they shook off this yoke of 
anti-Christian bondage, and, as the Lord’s 
. free people, joined themselves by a covenant 
of the Lord into a church estate, in the fellow- 





onward despatch of mails, the distribution of 
letters in his district, the supply of govern- 
ment couriers and persons riding post. It 
was requisite also, that he should have pre- 
mises capable of providing the accommoda- 
tion of an inn to travellers by post, these 


| being a source of further income to him. 


Thus a traveller from York to London is 
found to have recorded that, in Brewster's 
time, he paid the post at Scrooby for a con- 
veyance and guide to Tuxford, ten shillings, 
and for a candle, supper aud breakfast, seven 
shillings and tenpence. On his return, he 
paid eight shillings for conveyance to Don- 
caster, then reckoned seven miles; and two 
shillings for burnt sack, bread, beer, and 
sugar to wine, with threepence to the ostler. 
The government salary of the Scrooby post- 
master was two shillings a-day ; so that, con- 
sidering the value of money in and about the 
year sixteen hundred, even if he had no 
private means, William Brewster was to be 
regarded as a man of substance. The need of 
spacious premises by the postmaster accounts 
for his occupation of the Scrooby Manor, a 
great house standing within a moat, built ia 
two courts, whereof the first was “ very ample, 
and all builded of timber, saving the front of 
the house that is of brick.” The ascent to the 
front was by a stone flight of steps. In this 
house a king and a king’s daughter had 
slept, aud many an archbishop had taken his 
pleasure. In this house the great republic of 
America had its beginning; for it was here 
that the Church of Serouby first began to 
meet. William Brewster was himself a 
Separatist, and adopted as its elder by the 
little Church, to which he gave under his 
own roof a local habitation. He provided 
liberally also, at his own charge, for the 
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bodily sustenance and comfort of the brethren 
(many of them coming in from the surround- 
ing villages), by whom his dwelling was 
frequented, 

The pastor of this little flock of Separatists 
was Jolin Robinson, of whom it seems to 
have been said with truth, that he was the 
most learned, polished, and modest spirit 
that ever that sect enjoyed. 

Scrooby alone was a place too small to 
yield many to the fold; but country people, 
as we have said, journeyed thither from all 
places within walking distance ; and among 
those who so came was a young man, be- 
tween fifteen and eighteen years of age, the 
same person whose account of the growth of 
religious feeling we were lately quoting. This 
was William Bradford, a youth maintained 
under the care of his uncles at Austerfield, a 
village on the Yorkshire side of Bawtry, 
distant from Scrooby perhaps some three 
miles. Austerfield is a village that con- 
sisted and coxsists of a few farm-labourers’ 
cottages and a small antique chapel. 

William Bradford is one of the most im- 

ortant persons in the little story lately 
Sona to light by the antiquarian skill of 
the Rev. J. Hunter, which tells of the Pilgrim 
Fathers in the days before they set out on 
| their pilgrimage. His grandfather and ano- 
|| ther man were, in fifteen hundred and 
seventy-five, the only persons in the town- 
ship assessed to the subsidy. William himself 
| lost his father when he was only a year and 
| a half old, and his mother married again 
| about two years afterwards. Charge of the 
boy was taken by his grandmother and 
uncles, and a note or two from the will of one 
of these uncles will give some idea of the social 
or age of the family to which belonged the 
eader of the pilgrims. This uncle Robert 
| bequeathed to his son Robert his best iron- 
| bound wain, the cupboard in the house- 
lace, one long table with a frame, and one 
| long form, with his best yoke of oxen ; also 

“the counter whereon the evidences are.” 
The same Bradford had received, during 
his life-time, the bequest of a deceased 
friend’s grey suit of apparel, while his son 
obtained as a legacy one fustian doublet and 
one pair of hose. Many bequests were liberal 
in those days which may now excite a smile, 
A learned divine, by whose books young 
William Bradford may have profited when 
books were dear and scarce, gave at his death 
to the poor scholars of the Grammar-school at 
|| Rossington, his Cooper’s Dictionary, to be 
chained to a stall in the church, and used 
by them as long as it would last. 

The young and earnest mind of William 
| Bradford was aroused first by the repute of 
the ministry of Richard Clifton, a grave 
Puritan divine, who held the rectory of Bab- 
worth, near Scrooby, and in the Church at 
Babworth preached what he held to be pure 
doctrine so forcibly that he was at last 
silenced by authority. 


While Clifton preached in Babworth 
Church, Bradford walked punctually thither 
to receive instruction from him. When 
Clifton was silenced the young man burned 
with a spirit of resentment against church 
oppression; and, in spite of all temporal 
risk, declared himself a Separatist and at- 
tached himself to the congregation meeting 
in the manor-house at Scrooby. His naturak 
ability and force of character there soon ap- 
proved themselves,—he became the prompter 
and the guide of the little church as to alb 
temporal matters, and when it severed itself 
from its native country, and the laws of 
England, he became in the natural course of 
things—its civil head. He was at New Ply- 
mouth Governor Bradford. 

The separation, not from the church only 
but from the state, arose out of the burst of 
persecution with which the state was support- 
ing all church claims. As after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, French Huguenots 
came in bands to England and established colo- 
nies in sundry places, Spitalfields for one ; 
so the proceedings of English Ecclesiastical 
Coimissioners, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, drove little bands of 
English Huguenots to that country in 
Europe which alone allowed them liberty 
of conscience ; that is to say, to Holland. 

But the Scrooby church was not the first 
to emigrate. John Smith, the pastor of an 
adjacent flock, at Gainsborough, had gone 
before to Amsterdam, whither he had been 
preceded by his tutor, Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Smith was a man difficult of temper, and be- 
tween Smith and Johnson bickerings arose 
by which the Separatist church was damaged. 
The Huguenots of Scrooby, under Robinson 
and Clifton (then a venerable man with a 
white beard), the elder Brewster and young 
Bradford prepared to follow in considerable 
numbers, some leaving by Boston, others by 
the Humber. 

In each case the Dutch captains who were 
to have conveyed them played them false. 
One delivered them into the hands of the 
civil power ; the other sailed away when half 
his passengers had been embarked, and left 
a crowd of helpless women and children half 
distracted on the shore. Many of the brethren 
were by checks like these disheartened, 
but at the end of the year one thousand six 
hundred and eight, all the stronger spirits 
had contrived to find their way to Amsterdam. 
There the church under Robinson was pes- 
tered by the Smith and Johnson discords. 
After a year’s trial, the earnest men of Scrooby 
saw no farther hope of peace, and went accord- 
ingly out of the way of quarrelling from Am- 
sterdam to Leyden. They remained eleven 
years at Leyden under Robinson their pastor. 

At the end of that time the promoters 
of the Virginia company, who were beating 
up and down for colonists, tempted them 
with the hope of a free soil, on which they 
might live socially as Englishmen, and not 
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as subjects of the Dutch, though still without | 
Sir | 


suffering coercion in their consciences. 
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this way, the whole of the first chapter in the 


[Conductea y 


story of the Pilgrim Fathers,—even to the 


Edwin, one of the sons of archbishop Sandys,| connection between Scrooby men and the 


happened to be the treasurer, and afterwards | Virginia 
the governor of the Virginia Company, and | 


with Sir Samuel, his brother, the Separatist 
iider, Brewster, in his postmaster days, had 
been connected as a tenant of estate, the 
Scrooby manor being property diverted from 
the use of the church to its own use by the | 
family of Sandys. The suggestion ofa voyage 
to the new country thus naturally came from 
without to the Scrooby Puritans. It seemed 
good in their eyes. They sailed, a hundred 
strong,as Pilgrim Fathers, from Soithampton, 
in the Mayflower, and they took, as the event 
would seem to prove, a blessing with them. 
So it is that we find in Brother Jonathan — 
in the New Englander, or true Yankee—a 
Scrooby man, and even in the name Jonathan 
atoken of his Puritan descent. Theseparated 
church abhorring saints’ days and refusing 


saints’ names to their children, because almost | 


every person named in the New Testament was 
canonised, were driven to make pious use of 
Christian gifts, as Faith, Hope, Grace, or had 
resort to the Old Testament, and gave their 
sons such names as Jonathan and Zachary. 
We may add that the name Yankee declares 
him an Englishman, the word having arisen 


the French l’Anglais, by Indians unable to 
pronounce the letter 1}. 

The English part of the history of the first 
colonists of New England, the founders of 
New Plymouth, as here narrated, was disco- 
vered only a few yearsago by Mr. Hunter, in 
the manner following :—It had been said by 
Governor Bradford, that the Separatists in 
England were of several towns and villages, 
some in Nottinghamshire, some in Lincoln- 
shire, and some in Yorkshire, where they 
bordered nearest together. Of the members 
of his own church he writes elsewhere, that 
they ordinarily met at William Brewster’s 
house, which was a manor of the bishop’s. 
Putting these statements together, Mr. 
Hunter made research, and found that there 
was only a single episcopal manor near the 
borders of the three counties named, Scrooby 
to wit, ancient possession of the Archbishop 
of York. So far good. 

Then, because it was known that Brewster 
held some government appointment, and that 
Scrooby was a post-town, Mr. Hunter betook 
himself to the accounts of the postmaster- 
general, in hope of discovering some mention 
of Brewster as living at Scrooby, in further 
corroboration of his theory. The result was 
a discovery corroborative in the fullest sense 
of the whole fact, and at the same time 
tending to throw a flood of new light/| 
on its details,—it was found that William 
Brewster held for many years, at Scrooby, 
the office of postmaster. ‘To pursue the| 





Company established naturally 
through the family of Sandys—a narrative of 
great historical importance was brought 
suddenly to light. The whole story admir- 
ably shows how, by the study of apparent 
trifles, antiquarians may find their way to 
hidden treasure. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
DOWN THE DANUBE. 

TnE navigation of the Danube is always 
difficult ; but, when the waters are low, it is 
dangerous : so we ran aground for the third 
time in the neighbourhood of asmall Austrian 
military station in the Banat of Temesvar. I 
landed. It was well to do so, for there is no 
village in the world so desolate and unin- 


|teresting that an observer may not glean 


something there. 

It was a savage little place at the foot of a 
grand range of hills, but semicircled by 
meadows and rich lowlands towards the river 
side. I entered one of the peasants’ huts. It 
was built of clay, and roofed with wood cut in 
the form of tiles. It was composed of a single 
room, with a large stone block in the centre. 


| Upon this block burned, smouldering, the 
during the colonial wars, as a corruption of 


half of a tree in one huge log fresh felled. 
There was no chimney, so that the constant 


{smoke and heat of the fire had completely 


charred the interior of the hut, and it was 
quite black. For furniture wasa three-legged 
iron cooking-pot of an uncouth shape, three 
wooden spoons, a mat of rushes, a sheepskin, 
and a little tin oil-lamp hung against the 
wall. At the doorway, for there was no door, 
a man sat on the uprooted stump of a tree, 
larding and combing his hair. He was very 
particular about it, and it was easy to per- 
ceive, from the expression of his countenance, 
that he enjoyed a deep-seated satisfaction in 
his personal appearance. After some time 
he rose, shook himself into trim array (his 


| loose clothes required no other arrangement), 


entered the hut, and taking the three-legged 
pot off the fire, marched with it in a stiff mili- 
tary way to a barn, where some messmates 
awaited him. In this barn was piled up a 
large quantity of Indian corn in sacks ready 
for market. And the quaint-shaped three- 


| legged pot contained the dinner of the rustic 


coxcomb and his friends. It was a stew of 
pork and a savoury miscellany of vegetables, 
chiefly onions. The party required neither 


|dishes nor plates, but, seating themselves 


upon their hams, each man took a knife out 
of a wooden sheath at his girdle, and fished 
for the juiciest bits, So they sat on the floor 
with the pot in the midst of them, silent, but 
busy. I noticed that every man wore a ring, 
and some other articles of personal ornament, 
also that they were dandies in their way, 


research and discover more corroborative and | though one would not have thought it. 


illustrative details now became easy, and in| 


I watched them till they had finished their 
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THE ROVING 


looking of the party, for the purpose of hold- 
ing a short conversation with him. He was 
a pleasant open-faced little fellow when you 
got close to him, and of the same healthy 
brown colour as most wild animals. His 
conversation had a fine game flavour in it, 
too, which I liked amazingly. For a dress, 
he appeared simply to have cut off the legs 
of a sheep, and to have got into its skin. His 
primitive garment was tied at the throat 
with thongs of roughly-knotted hide. 

“Tam fourteen years old,” says the wild 
little man (he was, probably, eight-and-thirty), 
“and Iam, of course, a private in one of the 
Austro-Wallachian frontier regiments. There 
are eighty thousand of us altogether employed 
in this service. We serve on military duty 


one week in four, and we each receive a florin | 


a month for pay. The rest of our time we 
devote to our own affairs. Iam married. I 


have eight children, ten pigs, and two cows. I | 


and my friend” (along man of the same species, 
who sat smoking on a sack of Indian corn) 
“have also some sheep betweenus. We have no 
money. We do not like soldiering, but we 


must like it.” Here he grins slyly, and I take | 
the opportunity of observing that his legs | 
are bound up with dingy twisted woollen | 


rags, about the size and colour of haybands. 


Lowering still further the glance of observa- | 
tion, I become aware that his feet are shod | 
with undressed sheepskin, a kind of sandal. | 


While my new acquaintance was reposing 
smilingly after this brief discourse, a woman 
came out of a neighbouring hovel and strode 
with a firm free step towards us. She was a 
splendid gipsy-faced dame, with bright black 
eyes, deep set and full of meaning; they 
glowed with a far-away and mystic tire quite 
bewildering. Her hair, the glossy blue- 
black of the raven’s-wing, shaded a com- 


plexion rich with the warm hues of health | 


and exercise. There was something striking 
in her beauty, and her carriage was graceful 
and stately as a stag’s. Nature seemed to 
have created her a huntress queen—fate had 
made her a peasant girl. The wild little man 
told me with a familiar nod of intelligence 
that she was the wife of his long friend on 
the corn sack ; and, emboldened by this in- 


troduction, I tried to engage her in conversa- | 


tion, mustering all my Wallachian for the 


occasion ; but she only showed a dazzling set | 
of teeth, and squeezed my hand in a half. | 


shy and remonstrative, half-patronising way. 
Then, mounting a little springless waggon, to 
which two wiry ponies were already har- 
nessed, she struck her husband laughingly 
over the head with a pig-whip, and called 
out with a short, good-humoured, but impe- 
rious exclamation of command to his partner. 
Both grinned from ear to ear. My little ac- 
quaintance cast a sort of apologetic glance at 
me, as much as to say, “You see there is no 
resisting this bewitching vixen;” and I am 
bound in candour to confess that he was 
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| meal, and then followed the most promising lright. So they climbed up into the waggon, 


'and stuck their wooden pipes, about a foot 
|long, to repose in safety, in the bandages 
;round the calves of their legs. The short 
|man seized a pair of rope reins, and away 
they rattled. Lhe dame kept the pig-whip, 
|and, by a smart use of it, judiciously distri- 
| buted among the ponies and the swains, the 
| little waggon was soon whirling away at a 
| brisk gallop. It was quite surprising to see 
| how the small horses were tugged and pushed 
|about by it, for every wheel seemed to act 
like the members of an experimental govern- 
ment, in perfect independence of the rest. I 
| watched it appearing and disappearing among 
ruts and hillocks, like a boat in a wintry sea, 
|and I was sorry when a turn in the road hid 
it finally from my view. 

Wandering onwards, I soon came to the 
| Austrian corps-de-garde. The officer’ on 
duty was an intelligent, gentlemanly young 
man. He said he was very busy (how, I did 
|not inquire), and that he had neither time 
nor inclination to go after the game in the 
neighbourhood, though it abounded with 
wild boar and waterfowl, and there were 
even some deer. His dinner, he told me—a 
simple meal—cost him two shillings a-day, 
It was prepared at the village inn. He 
might have had a better in London for half 
the price. So much for cheap living in these 
countries. 

As we were talking, a cart, with a decent, 
orderly company of country-folk in holiday- 
clothes, came slowly along. They were a 
wedding-party—bride, bridegroom, and the 
old folk on both sides. The Austrian 
officer, who was at liberty to go where 
he pleased, followed them home, and he was 
so obliging as to permit me to accompany him. 

The bride was a stout square-built country 
lass, with a short neck, splay feet and 
broad hands. Her complexion was pale 
and sodden. Her eyes were small and dull ; 
moreover, they turned slightly inwards, 
Her mouth was fat and white; yet the 
local peculiarities of race were as marked 
and evident in her, as in the gay, dashing, 
gipsy termagant who had just flaunted by ; 
only this poor bride was probably reared 
in some damp, unwholesome, marshy dis- 
trict, and bore the traces of it in every 
shapeless and passionless feature. For a 
bridal costume she wore a red handkerchief 
folded into a narrow band, and encircling 
her head like a coronet. Her hair (of a 
|rusty brown) had a few flowers stuck 
awkwardly into it, and they drooped as if 
|ashamed to be there. She had on a short 
| sheepskin jacket, with the wool turned in- 
|wards. It was embroidered with a rude 
device in coloured wool. A girdle of un- 
tanned leather was round her waist, and to 
this was suspended a pouch, which hung 
down behind, like the sabretash of a huzzar. 
| It was bordered with a long parti-coloured 
| woollen fringe. The petticoat and chemise 
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of undressed linen were profusely studded 

with little spots of red and blue embroidery, 

diamond-shaped. On one of her fingers was 

a silver ring, a necklace of coins and blue 

beads glittered round her throat, and blue 
lass ear-rings adorned her ears. 
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The bridegroom, a shy, abashed bumpkin, | 


washed for the occasion, wore a high, black, 


peakless, sheepskin cap, embroidered woollen | 
leggings,a dirty calico tunic, or petticoat, | 


descending below the knee, and a brown 
frieze jacket, with rows of little brass but- 
tons, intended for ornament, not for use. His 
long, straight hair, which had never felt the 
acissors, descended to his shoulders. His 
small twinkling eyes were deep set, aud had 
a puzzled expression. Though younz, his 
skin was wrinkled quite in plaits, like cae 
front of a shirt. He was shaven, save for a 
ragged moustache clipped close to the lip, 
but descending in long uneven locks at the 
ends. He was very thin. He talked readily, 
though he was somewhat confused and fius- 
tered with the events of the day. He told 
me that when I had first seen him, he was 
returning from the chief station, whither he 
had been obliged to go with his bride to ask 
permission to marry of his commanding offi- 
cer. The compulsory attendance of the lady 
on these occasions, he added, often caused hot 
biood among the peasantry. His command- 
ing officer was a captain andacount. He 
had four subalterns also young men, serving 
under him, and twenty-four privates. 
were stationed at a small village about a 
league away. 


Leaving the wedding party, after a time, | 


to finish their rustic merrymaking un- 


disturbed by the presence of a stranger, [| 


wandered forwards among the rich pas- 
tures of the river-side, and at last lay down 
a musing by the troubled restless waters 
of the mighty Danube. At a little dis- 
tance from me were a herd of some two hun- 
dred swine. They lay chumping their food 


and fattening in the mild grey air of the! 
| charmed glades. 
with woolly coats, long tails, long heads, and | 


November noon. They were strange pigs, 


monstrous: tusks. Two swineherds tended 


them. One carried a rude musical instru- | 


ment, made of a reed, and played on it, from 


. . . . ‘ 
time to time, some plaintive and monotonous | 


airs, not unmusical. The other leaned on a 
stout staff (it was a peeled sapling newly cut) 
and listened silently. When the music 
ceased they spoke together in drowsy mur- 
murs. There was a world of untold poetry 
in the little group, a poetry of which the 
dwellers in cities little dream. But I could 
hear their low voices mingling with the 
ceaseless flow of that haunted river, and they 
seemed to me very eloquent. 

Of such a race as these poor youths was 
the last Prince of Servia,—a swineherd, who 


They | 


| 








hewed his brave way through many vanities, 
galled and sore, through fierce enmities and 
hostile interests, up to sovereign power, 
What wild will-o’-the-wisps among the 
marshes of human affairs are such rare suc- 
cesses, gleaming only to lead astray and lure 
on young ambition unto scorn ! 

So I mused on. From a little distance 
came, at intervals, the listless tinkle of bells 
round the necks of grazing cows. Some 
geese walked in grave dignity among the 
reeds and stubble further a-field. The wind 
sighed like the voice of human sorrow grown 
gentle in its solemn depths, and spoke its sad 
message to the leaves, in a voice low, sooth- 
ing, and full of pity. The rich tints of won- 
drous autumn are departing fast. The forest 
kings upon the opposite hills put off their 
glorious panoply of state with which they 
welcomed in the new born month, and shiver- 
ingly prepare for their winter sleep. A soli- 
tary waytarer goes singing along the road, 
and smiting the stones with his statf. The 
echoes of his strokes ring clear and shrill. 
Their clank startles the partridge iu her cover ; 


| the wild duck flies with tremulous pinions 


and a short fearful quack as he draws near ; 
the frog dives, with a gurgling croak, among 
the marsh weeds ; and the deer goes bound- 
ing over the thicket on the heights. On the 
other side, where our ship lies crippled with 
broken paddles, stretch the tall poplars far 
away by the dusty road, They stand Iike 
the spirits of the departed heroes of some 
patriot band who have fallen in battle, and 
whose souls have passed intc tall trees, ever 
more sighing over the ruin of their land, 
according to the mournful traditions and 
sweet fancies of the Dacian legends. The 
willows nod in clusters of twos and threes 
entwined together by the waters, like sisters 
at the fountain ; and afar off stands a noble 
oak-tree, majestic and alone. I grewsad and 


| thoughtful when the closing evening gradu- 


ally drew her veil over a sylvan picture so 
enchanting as that which brooded over these 
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